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RADIO AND DIRECT MAIL 
ARE USED IN BATTLE 
OVER MISSOURI RATES 


Pockwitz Co. Opens Offices In St. 
Louis With New York Man 
As Its State Manager 


CHICAGO LLOYD’S ACTION 


Associated F. & M. Withdraws 
From Rating Suit Of 
57 Fire Companies 








The number of companies in the Mis- 
souri field which will write at lower rates 
than the 16 2/3% increase for which 
fifty-seven companies are making a fight 
in the courts is increasing and a tremen- 
dous drive is being made through adver- 
tising, direct mail and even the radio 
for business at “cut rates.” The situa- 
tion has had the following developments : 

The Associated Fire & Marine of 
California has withdrawn from the suit 
filed at Jefferson City, asking for a re- 
view of Superintendent Thompson’s re- 
fusal to grant the stock companies the 
16 2/3% increase. This suit was filed by 
the-Actuarial Committee at Chicago. 
After withdrawal the Assoc: +d F. & 
M. started accepting business at 10% off 
the published rates. 

The Leo Pockwitz Co., general agents 
for the Atlantic & Pacific Underwriters 
of the General Fire and First National 
of Seattle, have opened offices in St. 
Louis under the management of Mason 
Relcher, for the past three years man- 
ager of the Minnesota Fire in New York 
City. He will supervise Missouri pro- 
duction, 

Quoting Old Rates 


_ the First National and General of 
Seattle are quoting old rates, while the 
Minnesota Fire is quoting rates 20% off 
the published rates. 

The Equity Fire is granting the 10% 
reduction (ordered by former Superin- 
tendent Hyde in 1922). 

The Chicago Lloyd’s is advertising “a 
20% saving,” and is using direct mail and 
radio in announcements. 

Non-agency mutuals and reciprocals 
are busy and two large lines in St. Louis 


Were taken from stock companies during 
the past fortnight. 





i BUFFALO ARSON RING 

Additional arrests will be made this 
week in the Buffalo arson ring case, ac- 
a to up-state police. Who:n the 
Whole story of the activities of the band 


's told it will be the most amazing fire-. 


aa tale of many years, the Buffalo 
2 Cn ee _ They are holding back 
uch information until certain other 


Persons can b i 
daa e taken into custody, they 


























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Lid. 
Of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute. security. 








DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





Established s7ha 
INSURANCE 





Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 












































PENN MUTUAL 
SUMMER MO™“ENTUM 


The Penn Mutual Summer Momentum Club 
is a certificated ofganization, with voluntary 
membership, whose object is to utilize fully dur- 
ing the Summer season the splendid momentum 
gained by our Field representatives during the 
great first six months of 1930. The response of 
our Field to our invitation to join this organi- 


zation was immediate and almost universal. 


The old dogma, so common among life under- 
writers, that business cannot be produced during 
July and August, will be convincingly disproved 
by this organization of men and women single- 
minded in their will to work for an objective 
whose attainment will supply profit and afford 
pride to every participant. 

















MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE GETS 
EXTENSION UNTIL SEPT. 13 
ON ITS DISABILITY FORMS 


Court Will Then Review Superin- 
tendent’s Refusal to Approve 
Policies 
BASIS OF ARGUMENT SHOWN 


Company Holds Standard Provi- 
sions Do Not State Policyhold- 
er’s Right in Contract 








The stay granted the Mutual Benefit 
Life against the enforcement of the rul- 
ing of the superintendent of insurance of 
New York prohibiting the use of its dis- 
ability policies in this state on the grounds 
that they did not conform to the standard 
disability provisions which went into ef- 
fect July 1, has been extended to Sep- 
tember 13 by Supreme Court Justice Ellis 
J. Staley sitting in special term at Albany. 
It is expected that at that time argument 
will be heard on the main question, re- 
viewing the superintendent’s action with 
respect to these policies. 

Allen S. Hubbard of Hughes, Schur- 
man & Dwight, New York City, appeared 
as counsel for the Mutual Benefit Life, 
while the Superintendent of Insurance 
was represented by Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Borden H. Mills. 

What Mutual Benefit Sought to Do 


This case grows out of an attempt on 
the part of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York State to enforce the 
so-called “standard provisions for total 
and permanent disability benefits in con- 
nection with life policies,” promulgated 
by him. The Mutual Benefit Life did 
not issue policies providing for disability 
benefits prior to April, 1929, because it 
was dissatisfied and opposed to the usual 
provisions in such disability insurance to 
the effect that the insured should be re- 
garded as totally disabled only when he 
was incapacitated by reason of sickness 
or accident from pursuing any occupation 
for remuneration or profit, it being cofi- 
sidered that if such definition was inter- 
posed in accordance with its literal mean- 
ing, the policyholder would have no rights 
under the policy unless he were abso- 
lutely helpless; while if the policy were 


not interpreted in accordance with this 
meaning, it was indefinite and afforded no 
satisfactory basis for data upon which 
premiums could be based and the rights 
of the insured and the obligations of the 
insurer under such provision could not 
be definitely determined. 

The Mutual Benefit stated in its peti- 
tion that it desired to give its policy- 
holder a contract which would definitely 
state this right, and on or about Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929, it filed with the superin- 
tendent of insurance, form of supple- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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IT PAYS TO BE A 





PROGRESS DURING 1930 





Nineteen - Thirty has seen many strides 
made by the Manhattan. 


Its paid for business for the first six 


months is 42% ahead of Nineteen 


Twenty - Nine figures. 


It has just issued an exceptional Low 
Cost Policy. 


Its 1930 Rate Book Manual is up-to- 
the-minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the 
best ever. 








654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


MANHATTAN MAN 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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GUARDIAN EIFE*S 70th “ANNIVERSARY 





Value of Conventions 
Emphasized by McLain 


OFFER CHANCE FOR INVENTORY 





Guardian Agency Vice-President Dur- 
ing Address Presents Awards to 
Leaders of Company’s Agency Clubs 





Putting the Guardian Life fieldmen in 
a proper frame of mind for the com- 
pany’s convention, James A. McLain, 
agency vice-president of the company, 
as the second speaker in the opening 
session, clearly analyzed the value of 
conventions for life insurance men. He 
pointed out three reasons why conven- 
tions are of distinct advantage: they 
serve to renew friendship, to provide 
new ideas for usage in the daily work, 
and to give those in attendance the op- 





JAMES A. McLAIN 


portunity to inventory themselves, to get 
an increased vision. 

Amplifying these advantages, Mr. Mc- 
Lain reminded his listeners of the old 
adage, “The joy in living is in the mak- 
ing of friends,” and told how the insur- 
ance business encourages this privilege. 
He said that it is amazing the number 
of business men who inventory every- 
thing about them but themselves; how 
a convention in a different locality offers 
them a chance to get away from the 
daily routine, to look at things in a phil- 
osophical light and generally take stock 
of themselves. He emphasized also the 
value of right mental attitude, and quoted 
Walter Camp’s given reason why some 
men fail to reach the heights, as fol- 
lows: “The near-champion carries a men- 
tal hazard.” The achievement of Guard- 
lan Life representatives in June surely 
Proves the value of a winning mental 
condition, he said. 

‘Too often agents attribute the success 
ot others to good luck, Mr. McLain as- 
serted, whereas good luck is nothing 
more than the sum of two things, sec- 
ond wind and the right mental attitude. 

Honors Leading Fieldmen 

A unique system in presenting the 
Guardian’s leaders for the club year 
was used by Mr. McLain. The names 
of the leaders of the company’s various 
clubs were thrown on a moving picture 
Screen and as the speaker read the names 
the leaders came to the front of the 
auditorium and received the applause of 
the convention and rewards for 
achievements. 

Several outstanding records were made 

by Guardian agents. Saul Kornreich. 

Landau agency in New York, continued 
(Continued on Page 7) 


their. 


President Carl Heye Tells Of 


Guardian’s Fine Gains In Year 


Paid Production for Six Months of 1930 Was 20.8% in Excess 
of Same Period Last Year Against Average for Companies 
of 3.3%; Business in Force Showed Marked Increase; 
Mortality, Disability and General Underwriting 
Experience Better Than Last Year 


After welcoming the Leaders and their 
guests to the Convention, President Heye 
briefly reviewed the high points in the 
past Club Year’s record. : 


During the eleven months of the 1929- 
30 Club Year, The Guardian’s paid pro- 
duction exceeded the best previous 
twelve-months’ Club Year record by well 
over a million dollars. 

For the six months of 1930 the paid 
production was 20.8% in excess of that 
for the same period a year ago, in com- 
parison with an average gain of 3.3% for 
all companies reporting to the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. , 

Business in force showed a marked in- 
crease for the first half of 1930 over the 
same period in 1929, and a sharp reduc- 
tion in the mortality rate was experienced. 

Disability and Double Indemnity exper- 
ience was more favorable and the com- 
pany’s total underwriting experience so 
far this year is well ahead of 1929, 





CARE HEYE 








How Guardian Life’s 
Agents Celebrated 


FEATURES OF 3-DAY PROGRAM 








President Heye, Vice-President McLain 
and Others Addressed Agents; Com- 
pany’s Biggest Year 





The seventieth anniversary of the 
Guardian Life of New York was fit- 
tingly celebrated this week at a three- 
day convention of the field representa- 
tives of the company at the New Yorker 
Hotel, this city, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and continuing throughout today. 
The general plan followed was for the 
five hundred or more field representatives 
attending the meeting to gather for a 
business session in the morning and to 
devote the afternoon to diversions pre- 
pared for in advance by the home office. 
Among such features were a boat trip 
Wednesday afternoon and ball game or 
bus trip on Thursday. 

The 1929-30 Club Year of eleven 
months ending June 30. was the great- 
est in the Guardian’s history, the paid- 
for production during that period ex- 
ceeding the best previous twelve-months 
total on record, June. the closing month. 
was the biggest month in written, issued 
and paid-for business ever experienced 
by the Guardian, showing an increase of 
98.6% in paid production over June, 1929, 
and exceeding the best previous month 
on record by a large margin. 

Opening Day Speakers 

At the opening session, the convention 
was presided over by Saul Kornreich of 
New York, president of the 1929-30 
Leaders Club. i 

President Carl Heye of the Guardian 
delivered the address of welcome and a 
review of the past year and the honor 
awards were made by Agency Vice- 
President James A. McLain. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and 

(Continued on Page 7) 


NEW DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Nelson F. Davis, Jr., to Head Guardian’s 
Education Department; Has Been Su- 
pervisor in Philadelphia 

Nelson F. Davis, Jr. who has been 
supervisor for the Guardian in the Phil- 
adelphia agency of James A. Tyson, has 
been appointed director of education for 
the company. Announcement was made 
yesterday morning by Vice-President 
McLain before Mr. Davis addressed the 
convention. 

Mr- Davis comes to the New York 
City home office well equipped to take 
care of the educational work. He has 
had more than five years’ experience in 
.field work and supervisory duties. He 
is a qualified member of the company’s 
Leaders’ Club and a graduate of the 
Guardian supervisors’ course. 





HOLDS THREE BREAKFASTS 





John C. McNamara Organization Enter- 
tains Agency Leaders, Nathaniel H. 
Seefurth, and Entire Force 
The John C. McNamara, Jr., Organi- 
zation entertained three different groups 
at breakfasts in the New Yorker Hotel 
during the Guardian convention this 
week. On Wednesday morning the 
agency’s leaders for the club year were 
congratulated. Short addresses were 
made by John H. Brady, Julius M. Eis- 
endrath, E. P. Herbert, Frank M. Min- 


ninger, Jr. Manager McNamara pre- 
sided. 

Nathaniel H. Seefurth was welcomed 
by the New York agency Thursday 
morning. He is manager of the organi- 
zation’s insurance trust and taxation de- 
partment. Breakfast for the entire agen- 
cy force was held this morning, more 
than 100 attending. 


Agents Must Adjust 
Themselves to Times 


GREATER ENTHUSIASM NEEDED 





Roger B. Hull Tells Guardian Agents 
How Machine Civilization Has Changed 
Life Underwriting Problems 





As a social engineer, the modern life 
underwriter must adapt himself to the 
present machine civilization, be suscept- 
ible to new tendencies and equip himself 
to handle unaccustomed problems, Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and general 
counsel of the National Association, told 
the Guardian Life agents in convention 
this week in New York. Mr. Hull’s ad- 
dress, intelligent and inspirational, was 
warmly received by the Guardian field- 
men. 

Mr. Hull emphasized the fact that 
times and conditions have changed so 
rapidly that the agent must necessarily 
be “on his toes” if he means to serve 
the public ably. Methods that were used 
five years ago must be abandoned, and 
in addition, there must be a greater spirit 
of enthusiasm, he said. Mr. Hull urged 
the agents to “expect” success if they 
aimed to have it. He said that conver- 
sations with numerous big producers in 
all parts of the country have led him to 
believe that the mental attitude is the 
uppermost factor in success. 

The beauty of the life insurance busi- 
ness, he continued, is that the potentiali- 
ties have hardly been touched. Those 
both in the business and on the outside, 
Mr. Hull said, are only beginning to 
realize what can be accomplished through 
insurance. For a very few years only 
has insurance been sold in a sensible 
way, he said. The big fields of old age 
protection and unemployment assurance 
have only begun to be cultivated, Mr. 
Hull asserted. There is no limit to the 
possibilities, he continued, and he often 
wonders why more agents are not filled 
with a greater enthusiasm for a business 
which can remove all the drudgery from 
the world. 

Mr. Hull painted a vivid picture of the 
present age in which the life underwrit- 
er must work, and spoke of the different 
attitude held by the average worker in 
industry and business today. He finds 
no joy in working,-is simply the automa- 
ton in a machine, he said. There never 
was a time in history when leaders in all 
branches are needed so badly, the speak- 
er continued; the people must be led 
out of a morass in which they have be- 
come entangled. Mr. Hull said that he 
would not be looked upon as an alarm- 
ist, that he sees some signs of encour- 
agement, but that there are undoubtedly 
conditions today that need considerable 
change. 

In closing, Mr. Hull urged the Guard- 
ian agents to expose any sort of twist- 
ing they find. He pointed out that there 
is a menace today and that it is not 
always easy to apprehend it. “The man 
who resorts to twisting confesses he can- 
not write insurance on any other basis,” 
he declared. 





NATION-WIDE REPRESENTATION 

More than 500 attended the Guardian 
convention at the New Yorker Hotel this 
week. In addition to home office officials 
and employes, there were fieldmen rep- 
resentative of all parts of the country. 
Los Angeles, Fargo, Denver, Shreveport 
and Kansas City were few of the distant 
points represented. An unusually large 
number of women attended this year’s 
meetings. 





98% INCREASE IN JUNE 
It was announced by Vice-President 
McLain at the Wednesday morning. ses- 
sion that the Guardian’s paid production 
in June, 1930, was 98% greater than 
that of June, 1929, representing an un- 
usual accomplishment. 
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Place your life insur- 


ance through our office 
during July and help 
send a poor child of the 
city to an established 
camp for needy children 


out where there is 





—Or ganized Service— 





Ne? extra effort 


on your part 
but 
What a difference to 
one of these kids! 


real grass and green 
trees. When the kids 
are sent to camp we 
will have our own party 
on August Ist, of which 
we will advise you 


later. 


$72,000,000 


standard paid for business 
as a result of Five Years of— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
_ MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH BRONX DIVISION 
226 Main Street 566 Courtlandt Avenu? 


225 Broadway 60 John Street 
Tel.: Barclay 3670 Tel.: John 4107 


Tel.: White Plains 


Telephone Chickering 2384 


9086 Tel.: Melrose 2225 
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English Company Active 
In Fighting Depression 


TURNING TABLES ON SLUMP 





National Mutual Life Offers Five Con- 
vincing Arguments for Insurance Dur- 
ing Unsatisfactory Trade Conditions 





One English life company, the Na- 
tional Mutual Life, has been attempting 
to fight the general slump in business 
which is as prevalent in England as in 
this country. A pamphlet recently issued 
by the company tells of the trade de- 
pression and remarks that it is not easy, 
under the circumstances, to produce con- 
vincing arguments in favor of further 
life insurance. The company has, how- 
ever, attempted the task with skill, and 
has launched a campaign against de- 
pression, under the following five head- 
ings: 

First, the increase in direct taxation 
is held to have the effect of increasing 
the attractiveness of life insurance, since 
dividends on investments in stocks and 
shares are received less the higher taxa- 
tion, and life insurance premiums are 
subject to rebate of income-tax, while 
the raising of estate duties directs atten- 
tion to life policies as means of providing 
for the duties out of income. 

The second reason given is that finan- 
cial losses “should have warned people 
of the folly of gambling on the Stock 
Exchange,” while an investment in life 
insurance remains unaffected by price 
movements in the market for general 
securities. This, of course, applies at 
least to non-profit insurance and to the 
fixed portion of with-profit policies. 

The third reason advanced is that the 
worry of continuous trade depression 
tends to cause ill-health, and, therefore, 
“uninsurability,” and so adequate life in- 
surance should be effected before it is 
too late. 

Under the fourth heading it is pointed 
out that merchants and manufacturers 
left with many stocks of diminishing 
value can cover the depreciation by 
means of a term insurance, assuming that 
the depreciation is temporary, or they 
can provide for the recovery of the de- 
preciation by an endowment insurance 
maturing at the end of a few years, or 
at previous death. 

The last reason offered is that bad 
debts and slow payment of accounts 
must be features of trade at the present 
time, and that as it may not be advisable 
for a creditor to press a debtor in the 
Present conditions, arrangements may be 
made between them, provided a policy 
on the debtor’s life is taken out by, or 
assigned to, the creditor. 





BINGHAMTON ASS’N MEETING 





Harry Z. Guy Elected Association Presi- 
dent for Next Year; 60% Increase 
In Membership 


Harry Z. Guy, representative of the 
Security Mutual, was elected president 
of the Binghamton, N. Y.. Life Under- 


writers’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization’s board of di- 
rectors held last week. All of the board’s 
members were present except Mr. Guy, 
who was on his way to Yellowstone Park 
to attend his company’s convention. 
qe officers elected were: Linn L. 
urdick, vice-president; William A. 
Miller, Jr., secretary; and E. F. Cramer, 
treasurer ; Linn L. Burdick, E. H. Walker 
and Roy J. Brown, directors. Other 
Paget of the board of directors are 
Pos Greenmun, E. F. Cramer, Con- 
sr _C. Klee, George E. Brainard, L. D. 
NVairath and Mr. Guy. 
ciate ociation of the board and asso- 
Pose to P. J. Quilter, president during 
pall two years, was expressed at the 


has been increased more than 60% in the 
last year. 





Mises Lincoln National Life has entered 


'ssippi for reinsurance only. 


ng. The association’s membership ‘ 














They Call Themselves 
“PROVIDERS” 


But are they? 


Reference is made to those men who 
as long as they live take good care of 
their families, but who ignore the neces- 
sity for life insurance protection, in the 


event they are taken away. 


The simple truth is that a man’s duty toward 
his family does not end with his life. He 





must safeguard them even beyond that. 


And unless he does so 
he is not a “PROVIDER” 


The 
Prudential 


= Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


leas = 
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Home Life Holds 70th 
Anniversary Convention 


MORE THAN 250 IN ATTENDANCE 





President Fulton Announces Adoption of 
Family Income Plan; President’s 
Club Takes Boat Trip 





The Home Life of New York held one 
of its most successful conventions last 
week in Quebec, at the Chateau Fron- 
tenac. More than 250 representatives 
were on hand for the meetings, celebrat- 
ing the seventieth anniversary of the 
company. General agents’ and managers’ 
sessions occupied two full days and fol- 
lowed the round table conference plan, 
the floor being open to everyone. The 
Drogram was well planned in advance, 
both home office officials and field men 
taking part. 

James A. Fulton, president of the com- 
pany, announced the adoption of the new 
family income idea and the combination 
of that idea with the preferred life plan 
of the company. The combination of 
these two progressive developments in 
life insurance provides for the insuring 
public an adequate protection for the 
family at a favorable cost when that pro- 
tection is most needed. The general 
agents and managers immediately re- 
sponded to the announcement by taking 


insurance on their own lives for a total 
of $235,000. 


Dr. Rockwell a Speaker 


The meeting of the leading agents of 
the company and members of the honor 
clubs, also occupying two full days, were 
devoted to the study of sales methods, 
prospecting, etc. These meetings were 
under the direction of Dr. Charles S. 
Rockwell who had also addressed the 
previous meetings of general agents and 
managers. He presented a forceful dis- 
cussion of the important phases of sales- 
manship and particularly the ready mar- 
ketability of the new family income 
policy. 

The convention formally came to a 
close with a banquet at which all of the 
company representatives attending the 
Convention were present. Here occasion 
was taken to make the merit awards to 
the leading agents and agencies and to 
fittingly recognize exceptional services 
to the company. Members of the Presi- 
dent’s Club, the highest honor club of 
the Home Life, were the guests of the 
president on a trip up the Saguenay 
River. This was the outstanding enter- 
tainment feature of the convention and 
was participated in by about eighty rep- 
resentatives of the company. 





$2,000,000 BUFFALO GROUP 





Written by Aetna Life on Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation; 
The Coverage 


The Consolidated Aircraft Corp. and 
subsidiaries have just purchased from 
the Aetna Life one of the largest group 
insurance contracts that has ever been 
written in Buffalo. This contract, which 
involves over $2,000,000 of group insur- 
ance, covers the 950 employes for both 
life and sickness and accident insug- 
ance. The sickness and accident bene- 
fits range from $10 to $40 per week and 
the schedule under the life portion of 
the plan, from $1,000 to $6,000. In ad- 
dition to the regular death benefit the 
policy provides that in event of an em- 
ploye’s becoming totally and permanent- 
ly disabled before age sixty, he or she 
would receive the face value of the pol- 
icy either in a lump sum or in instal- 
ments over a period of months or years. 

This plan has been given a great deal 
of publicity due to the fact that depart- 
ment heads and executives have been 
able to obtain insurance at standard 
rates even though several of them have 
pilots’ licenses. ‘ 

The insurance was placed through the 
local office of Henry Holland who has 
made a specialty of all forms of aviation 
insurance. 
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HINK OF THE 
ATTRACTIONS YOU 
HAVE TO OFFER 
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Wren you sell a TRAveELeErRs Insur- 
ance Annuity policy you are selling an 
attractive, tangible thing. You really 
offer freedom at 60 or 65 and leisure 
in later life. 


No other salesman (some of whom 
you may have envied) has so many 
attractions to offer his prospects, as you 
have when you are selling these policies. 


Outline the opportunity for travel 
in later years for visiting the Italian 
Lakes, the Riviera, sunny Spain, 
Scandinavia, the Near East, the Carib- 
bean or the Orient. Imagine a pros- 
pect’s wife who would not like to hear 


a 2. 


Tue Travecers INsuRANCE CoMPANY 


how money can be provided for foreign 
travel in the years to come. 


Portray to the golfer the oppor- 
tunity of playing some of the famous 
golf courses abroad. Few sportsmen 
ever find vacations long enough to do 
all the things they plan to do. But 
an Insurance Annuity policy will pro- 
vide for such leisure and pleasure. 


Such a policy in THE TRAVELERS 
will furnish the money for a.man to 
enjoy fully his own time at 60 or 65. 
Why not point out these attractions to 
prospects—the idea will sell itself if 
you are enthusiastic. 


LIFE L. EDMUND ZACHER, PRESIDENT 


ACCIDENT 


LIABILITY HEALTH AUTOMOBILE STEAM BQ@ILER COMPENSATION 


GROUP BURGLARY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


PLATE GLASS AIRCRAFT MACHINERY 





TRA WY @222.8. 9.3 


Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY Tue TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


FIRE 


WINDSTORM 


INLAND MARINE 
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Guardian Celebrates 


(Continued on Page 3) 


general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, spoke on 
“The Social Engineer,” and the meeting 
closed with an address by Dr. Charles 
B. Piper, medical director of the 
Guardian. 

The afternoon and evening were given 
over to a boat-ride up the Hudson River. 

On Thursday morning, the opening 
speaker was Paul Alexander, manager 
of the Brooklyn Agency, who contrasted 
the life insurance business of today with 
that of twenty-five years ago. 

Discussions of various phases of sell- 
ing were heard from Nelson F. Davis, 
Jr., of the Philadelphia Agency, Man- 
ager A. W. Fetter of Greensboro, Julius 
Fligelman of New York McNamara 
Agency, and Manager N. R. Smith, Jr., 
of Akron. 

The policy contract was the subject of 
a talk by Secretary R. C. Neuendorffer 
and trends in the life insurance business 
were discussed by Superintendent of 
Agencies Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr. 

In the afternoon, the conventionites 
either attended the baseball games be- 
tween the Giants and the Cardinals at 
the Polo Grounds, or went on an espe- 
cially arranged bus tour of the city. 

Novel Features at Annual Banquet 

Thursday evening, the annual banquet 
was held with Agency Vice-President 
james A. McLain serving as toastmas- 
ter. President Carl Heye, Dr. Stephen 
Pb. Duggan, a director of the Guardian, 
and Manager Ralph A. Trubey of the 
Fargo Agency were the speakers of the 
evening. 

An intermission in the dancing which 
followed was filled by the presentation of 
a special entertainment, “the 11:15 Re- 
vue,” featuring an array of Radio-Keith- 
Urpheum stars under the direction of 
Jule Delmar and with one of ‘the Guar- 
dian’s million-dollar producers, Philip F. 
Broughton of New York McNamara 
Agency, aS master of ceremonies. Mr. 
Broughton in addition to being one of 
the company’s leaders in production, has 
won considerable fame on Broadway as 
a playwright and was largely instru- 
mental in arranging the entertainment 
for this occasion. 

The closing session was featured by a 

number of selling discussions, treating of 
the various methods of deriving the ut- 
most efficiency from field work. Man- 
ager Frank A. McDevitt of Omaha, 
dwelt upon ways of securing repeat 
business. Modern sales service was dis- 
cussed by Max Reinboth of New York 
Doremus Agency and S. K. Lehman of 
Los Angeles spoke on the use of a pre- 
pared sales talk. 
_Business insurance was the topic of 
Nathaniel H. Seefurth, associated with 
the New York McNamara Agency, and 
two Guardian managers, James A. Ty- 
son of Philadelphia and E. A. Oistad of 
St. Paul, described methods of training 
and supervising one’s self. 
_The convention was closed by Joseph 
E. Lockwood, assistant to agency vice- 
president, who reviewed the convention 
and outlined some of the plans and pros- 
pects for the new Club Year. 
_ Friday afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ing, open house was held at the home 
office of the company, located at 50 
Union Square in New York City. 


J. A. MeLain’s Talk 


(Continued on Page 3) 


his previous year’s lead over all the 
company’s field representatives with a 
paid production during the eleven-month 
club year of more than $1,500,000. Two 
others attained the company’s million 
dollar club, “The Pinnacle” Philip F. 
Broughton and Donald Russel, both 
members of the John C. McNamara Or- 
ganization in New York City. 

Miss Maud McCallister, representative 
from St. Louis, tied with C. T. Ballew 
of Kansas City for leader in number of 





lives written during the year, both writ- 
ing insurance on 158 persons. Jacob 
Grob, Cleveland; C. E. Meanor, Pitts- 
burgh; A. L. Beck, Buffalo, and A. B. 
Siegel, New York, all wrote more than 
100 lives, and along with a large group 
of others, attained membership in the 
“70 Paid Lives Club,” a club organized 
to celebrate the company’s seventieth 
anniversary. 


There was another tie also for leader- 
ship among the Guardian’s consecutive 
weekly producers, Jacob Grob and R. K. 
Kriss, both Cleveland agency members, 
having established records of 449 con- 
secutive weekly production. Mr. Kriss 
has produced consecutively every week 
in nine of his ten years in the business. 

The G. A. Myer agency of Baltimore 
showed the biggest production increase 
over the preceding club year of any 
Guardian agency, there being a 624% 
increase made in the eleven-month peri- 
od over the previous twelve months. An- 
other good record was established by 
the John C. McNamara Organization, 
which showed an increase of 30.1%. 





NEW BUFFALO MANAGER 


A. L. Danforth, half-million dollar pro- 
ducer. of the Syracuse, N. Y., agency 
for the Bankers Life of Des Moines, has 
been appointed agency manager at Buf- 
falo. He succeeds H. G. Johnson, who 
has been transferred as agency manager 
to Cleveland. Mr. Danforth has been 
a successful salesman for the Bankers 
Life since May, 1927. 





ELECT S. R. WHITTEN, JR. 


S. R. Whitten, Jr., general agent of 
the Home Life of New York, was elected 
national executive committeeman by the 
Mississippi Association of Life Under- 
writers at a recent meeting on qualifica- 
tions as an underwriter. Ben S. Lowry, 
state insurance commissioner, addressed 
the association on the state privilege tax 
laws. 


Allen On Honeymoon 
Cruise to Bar Harbor 


WEDS MARGARET L. PHILLIPS 





General Agent of New England Mutual 
Prominent For Years in Brooklyn 


Civic Affairs 





Edward M. Allen of Allen & Schmidt, 
general agents of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, New York, and Mrs. Margaret 
Lewis Phillips of Plainfield, N. J., were 
married this week by the Rev. Dr. Peter 
K. Emmons in the chapel of Bay Head, 
N. J. ‘Mr. Allen has a summer home in 
Bay Head. The bride was the widow of 
Harold Story Phillips. Edward W. Allen, 
Jr., who enters Yale this fall, acted as 
best man. The ushers were George W. 
Allen, son of the bridegroom, and Wil- 
liam Lewis Phillips, son of the bride. 
George W. Allen is a student at Hotch- 
kiss School. W. L. Phillips enters Prince- 
ton this fall. Following the reception 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen went on the groom’s 
new Elco cruiser for a three weeks’ trip 
as far north as Bar Harbor, and will 
visit friends in New London, Shelter 
Island, Nantucket, Boston, Booth Bay 
Harbor and Bar Harbor. After Novem- 
ber 1 they will be at home at the Brook- 
lyn home of Mr. Allen, 161 Henry street. 
The wedding guests were members of 
the immediate families and a few inti- 
mate friends. 

Edward M. Allen was prominent at 
Yale where he had a nation-wide athletic 
reputation as a runner. For many years 
he has been chairman of the Brooklyn 
chapter of the American Red Cross. He 
has been active in many civic affairs and 
has been a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York for 
many years. 





Did you ever hear of a man who is on 
his toes being run down at the heels? 
—“‘New England Pilot.” 
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Our First Billion! 


Provident Mutual Agents went over the top 
in President’s Month, June, 1930, when they 
attained their first billion of life insurance in 


During the last fifteen years the insurance in 
force has trebled and so has the annual 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 























MILLION ON JACOB A. VOICE 





President and Manager of Consol-I. B. 
. Corporation; Insurance Follows 
a Merger of Companies 

A million dollars of commercial life 
insurance protection has recently been 
placed on the life of Jacob A. Voice, 
pres.dent and general manager of the 
Consol-I. B. M. Corporation, a recent 
merger of the Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing Corporation and the International 
Banding Machine Company. This busi- 
ness life insurance coverage was placed 
through the Life Department of Johnson 
& Higgins, New York. 

Prior to this consolidation Mr. Voice 
had been president and general manager 
of the Consolidated Lithographing Cor- 
poration, which did a very large business 
in lithographing, specializing on cigar 
bands and cigar containers. He had been 
in that business since boyhood. 


CRITICIZES KENTUCKY TAX 








James Elton Bragg Shows Levy on Pre- 
miums to Buy School Books as Tax 
on Thrift 

Speaking before the service clubs of 
Ashland, Ky., last week, James Elton 
Sragg, director of the life insurance 
training course at N. Y. U., criticized 
Governor Flem D. Sampson’s attempt to 
tax life insurance premiums to obtain 
funds with which to buy textbooks for 
Kentucky schools. Mr. Bragg pointed 
out that such a tax would not be a levy 
on the insurance companies but a tax 
on the thr-ft dollars of policyholders. 





OREGON MUTUAL POLICIES 





Portland Company’s New Simplified Con- 
tracts Also Contain Many Changes 
In Provisions 

The new simplified language policies 
being issued by the Oregon Mutual Life 
have a marginal index in bold type which 
practically sets forth all of the terms of 
the contract and an effort has been made 
to put into every-day language the 
technical features of the policies. 

The new forms have several changes, 
among them automatic dividend option 
now paid-up additions instead of divi- 
dends at interest, loans available second 
year and guaranteed values end of year 
in limited payment and endowment 
forms, other policies end of third year, 
interest on loans payable at end of year 
instead of beginning, settlement options 
broadened to cover trust and instalment 
settlements. 





“THE VALLEY OF VISION” 





Dr. Charles B. Piper Tells Agents of 
Three Angles of Vision: Opportunity, 
Impatience and Responsibility 
“The Valley of Vision” was the sub- 
ject of the address of Dr. Charles B. 
Piper, medical director of the Guardian 
Life, given before the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. Dr. Piper, whose time was 
limited, was only able to give the high- 

lights of his prepared talk. 

He pointed out that there are three 
angles to the vision of those in the 
world’s valley of business: opportunity, 
impatience and responsibility. He feels 
that there is still an abysmal ignorance 
of life insurance on the part of the pub- 
lic, that despite current tendencies, edu- 
cation’ along insurance lines has been 
neglected. He urged the agents to main- 
tain an impatient spirit, to not be satis- 
fied with small accomplishments, but to 
set goals higher each year. This impa- 
tient viewpoint with a sense of responsi- 
bility and co-operation will lead the agent 
into undreamed of achievements, he as- 
serted. 





F. A. WALLIS’ $32,000 FIRE 

Fred A. Wallis, former New York 
manager of Fidelity Mutual, and now a 
gentleman farmer of Paris, Ky., lost a 
dairy and feed. barn by fire recently, the 
loss being given at $32,000. The new 
barn, still under construction, contained 
two silos. 
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Company’s Liability For 
Agent’s Acts Is Limited 


DECISION IN NORTH. CAROLINA 








Supreme Court Holds Plaintiff Failed to 
Exercise Prudence in Paying Five 
Years’ Premiums 





According to a decision rendered re- 
cently by the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, a life company is not liable for 
the acts of its agent in excess of his 
actual authority with regard to the col- 
lection of premiums. In the case at 
point, Thompson vs. Equitable Society, 
the company’s agent had authority to 
collect one year’s premium in advance 
upon receiving applications for insur- 
ance. He, however, actually collected 
five years’ premiums from the plaintiff 
when she applied for a policy, giving her 
a receipt only for the “first annual pre- 
mium.” The appl.cation was never 
turned in to the company and the agent 
retained the premium paid by the ap- 
plicant. 4 S 

The Supreme Court majority affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court, which 
had decided that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover only one year’s pre- 
mium from the insurance company, and 
held that the plaintiff knew the agent’s 
authority was limited and that there was 
no apparent authority to collect more 
than one year’s premium because the 
receipt stated that it should not be de- 
tached “unless the first annual premium 
is collected.” Lo 

The opinion continued: “Plaintiff was 
thus put on notice that the agent had 
authority to receive only the first annual 
premium, which she knew was $105. Had 
she exercised reasonable prudence and 
due care she would have ascertained that 
the agent had no authority to receive 
money from an applicant for a policy of 
insurance to be issued by the defendant 
in excess of the first annual premium.” 

In a dissenting opinion by Judge 
Clarkson concurred in by Chief Justice 
Stacy, it is stated that the agent had 
apparent authority to-collect premiums 
for more than one year. There was a 
secret agreement between the company 
and agent unknown to the plaintiff, 
Judge Clarkson said, that the agent. “is 
not under any circumstances authorized 
to receipt for deferred or renewal pre- 
miums.” The latter, according to the 
minority, cannot prevail against the ap- 
parent authority of the agent which was 
relied on by the plaintiff in good faith. 


CHARLES G. DAWES’ COMMENT 





Union Central’s Latest Folder Includes 
Famous Diplomat’s View on Insur- 
ance; Also Policy’s History 

Ambassador Charles G. Dawes’ en- 
dorsement of life insurance is featured 
in “Between Puffs,” the latest advertis- 
ing folder of the Union Central Life. 
The credit for gaining the Ambassador’s 
permission to use the statement goes to 
A. R. Edmiston, the company’s general 
agent at Lincoln, Neb. Years ago, Mr. 
Edmiston sold Dawes a policy, the his- 
tory of which is included in the folder. 
It illustrates the growth of the contract’s 
1890 dividend of $7.95 to $54.48 in 1930. 

The famed Dawes pipe gives this piece 
of literature its unusual human quality. 
As the folder says, the Ambassador is 
almost as famous for his underslung 
pipe as for his successful career in poli- 
tics, international finance and diplo- 
macy. The following Dawes quotation 
is included: 

“In my experience as a banker, hard- 
ly a month has passed when I have not 
had brought to my attention numerous 
instances where men left estates in such 
debt that the savings of a lifetime would 
have been wiped out had it not been for 
reliable insurance that those men were 
wise enough to hold.” 








High» Low 


A New Low June—stock 


crashes—again the market hovers perilously close to rock bottom. 
On the street—despondent men—consoling each other over 
business prospects. _Gloom!—Despair!—Everything pointing 
toward new lows in all business. 


A New High But one business 


needs no consolation—our business—life insurance! Sales in this 
business forge ahead with steady increases. 

In the Union Central, for instance, June was the largest 
month in the Company’s history. Three millions more in appli- 
cations than during December, 1927, the previous record month 
of the Company. Nor was this tremendous total due to the 
swan song of the old disability clause, the last strains of which 
were heard on June 30. For during this record month only a 
normal proportion of applications called for disability and during 
the early part of July, when the old disability clause is no longer 
available, life insurance sales continue to increase. 


: WV hy? Men whose investments have suf- 


fered in recent months turn in increasing numbers toward the 
permanence and safety of life insurance. Other fields may suffer 
from depression, but the necessity for protection and the constant 
need for an outlet for conservative investment keeps life insurance 
advancing to new heights. 

Lows in the general money market bring inevitable highs for 
the underwriter who refuses to be buncoed by the ghost of hard 











times—but goes ahead telling his story of safety and permanence . 


to large numbers of prospects. Throughout the country life 
underwriters are doing that very thing. No other group is doing 
more to stabilize incomes and, consequently, national prosperity. 
In spite of lows in other businesses in 1930, life insurance will 
reach a new high by the end of the year. 





Congratulations—to the ‘el 


forces of the great life insurance companies of America. The 
rate at which life insurance in force increases is a salute to your 
efforts. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY > 


OF CINCINNATI 


More Than 1,600 Millions in Force 
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Hold Trio For Trial On 
A Charge of Twisting 


LEGG AND OTHERS OUT ON BAIL 





Allege Approach Through Accountants 
Calling to Examine Policies, With 
Agent Later Making Follow-Up 





In the first case to be brought into 
court under Section 60 of the New York 
State insurance law three men were held 
last week in bail of $500 each for trial 
before the Court of Special Sessions. The 
allegation was that they made disparaging 
statements affecting policies of life com- 
panies which resulted in their cancellation 
and substitution by others. Each fur- 
nished bail. The three defendants were 
Clarence A. Legg, Fairhaven, N. J.; 
Henry B. Stapler of the insurance ac- 
counting firm of Legg & Co., 80 .Wall 
Street, and Hartley L. Anderson, Brook- 
lyn, an insurance solicitor of 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. They all pleaded not 
guilty. Denis B. Maduro, attorney for 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, assisted District Attorney Ber- 
nard Botein in the prosecution of the 
cases. 

The complaint was based on the charge 
that Legg issued and circulated and 
caused to be circulated illustrations of 
policies of insurance companies, which 
statements were calculated to mislead. 

It was alleged that Stapler was a con- 
tact man who approached the insured, 
claiming to represent an insurance audit- 
ing firm. The complaint then says Stapter 
told the insured that the life companies 
owed him several thousand dollars and 
he made an appointment with Legg to 
examine and audit the policies. Legg 
then is alleged to have prepared the audit 
statement. Anderson, in the meantime, 
having appeared on the scene in order to 
get information which resulted in Legg 
calling and submitting his audit in the 
form of an illustration. Forms were 
signed at the instigation of either Legg 
or Anderson and new policies were writ- 
ten and the allegation is that Anderson 
delivered them. 

The prosecution brought in three ac- 
tuaries—from the Mutual Life, Pruden- 
tial and from the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. They pointed out misleading state- 
ments relative to dividend and surplus 
estimates. 


Legg’s Defense 


Mr. Legg testified substantially as fol- 
lows: 

1. That he was a statistician and an 
accountant and ‘had made a specialty of 
analyzing insurance policies for more than 
eight years, and had probably made more 
than five hundred comparisons of the 
same type as that in the case under fire. 
He testified he was not a public account- 
ant or a member of an actuarial society. 

2. That he had prepared a further an- 
alysis of the assured’s polices which would 
show a comparison for the next ten years, 
but that the insured had never allowed 
him the opportunity of submitting this 
analysis to him. 

3. That the insurance companies kept 
a lot of money whch really belonged to 
the insured and which they would really 
return to the insured and Mr. Legg pre- 
dicted that in a short time there would 
hea state investigation of insurance com- 
pamles in this regard. 

The insured was a New York coal 
merchant. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL GAINS 

Lincoln National Life reports insur- 
ance of $845,118,115 as of May 31, 1929, 
with a total number of policies in force 
of 282,245. The Fort Wayne company’s 
gain for the month of May over the 
same month of 1929, was $13,166,925. The 
gain for the year to then over the same 


Period in 1929, ; i i 
$31,482,174, in paid business, was 





MADE LANSING SUP’T 
Carey S. Brockell has been appointed 


superintendent for the Western & South- 
ern Life at Lansing, Mich. 


RUSSELL LAW TO BALTIMORE 





Well Known Oklahoma Life Underwriter 
Made Northwestern Mutual Manager 
in East 

Russell Law, for seven years general 
agent in Oklahoma for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, has been made general 
agent for the company in Baltimore, ef- 
fective August 1. Mr. Law has been 
most active in life underwriter circles 
in Oklahoma and served one term as 
president of the Oklahoma Association 
of Life. Underwriters. He, with his fam- 
ily, are now on a vacation trip to Wheel- 
ing and Lawford, W. Va., and will visit 
other points in the east before return- 
ing to Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Law will be succeeded as general 
agent in Oklahoma by H. W. Lasser and 
A. B. Irwin, both coming from the Kan- 
sas City office. 





MADE NEWARK MANAGER 





Max Harmelin Succeeds Ralph Anspach 
There; In Life Insurance For 
Years 


Ralph Anspach, who was general man- 
ager of the Newark office of the Colum- 
bian National Life for about a year, has 
resigned, and Max Harmelin has suc- 
ceeded him. Max Harmelin, who has 
been engaged in the life insurance field 
for a number of years, has been associ- 
ated with the company in New Jersey 
for some time, and, previous to Mr. Ans- 
pach being appointed to a managership, 
was general agent for the company in 
New Jersey. Mr. Harmelin retained his 
connection with the office as a personal 
producer during Mr. Anspach’s regime. 





PRUDENTIAL CITES CORRECTIONS 





Calls Attention to Errors im Recent 
Booklet Showing Company’s New 
Ordinary Premium Rates 


The Prudential has issued a booklet 
showing new dividend ‘scales for ordi- 
nary policies adjusted to the basis of 
the company’s new ordinary premiums 
which were adopted July 1, 1930. At- 
tention is called to the following errors 
in the booklet recently issued showing 
the new ordinary premiums: 

“On pages 92 and 96 the rates shown 
are for regular life annuities and not for 
refund annuities. 

“On ‘page 137 the heading at the top 
of the page indicates that the premiums 
cover premium waiver disability without 
accidental death benefit. As a matter of 
fact, no disability benefit of anv kind 
is included and the heading should read, 
‘With neither disabilitv benefit nor ac- 
cidental death benefit.’” 








June New Business 
Ahead of Last Year 


TOTAL REACHED $1,144,432,000 





Compilation of Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents Shows 4.1% 
Increase 





Purchases of new life insurance in- 
creased 4.1% during June over the 
amount in June of 1929, according to a 
report by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce for official use. 
This is in contrast to a decrease during 
May of 4.7% in the amount of new life 
insurance bought as compared with May 
a year ago. 

The report also shows that the cumu- 
lative total of new life insurance pur- 
chased during the first six months of 1930 
was 18% greater than the total for the 
first six months of 1929. The associa- 
tion’s compilation aggregates the new 
business records—exclusive of revivals, 
increases, and dividend additions—of 
forty-four member companies which have 
82% of the total volume of life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For June, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was 
$1,144,432,000 against $1,098,983,000 dur- 
ing June of 1929—an increase of 4.1%. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$725,725,000 against $750,228,000—a de- 
crease of 3.3%. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $311,925,000 against $242,- 
166,000—an increase of 288%. Group in- 
surance was $106,782,000 against $106,- 
589,000—an increase of two-tenths of 1%. 

For the first six months, the total new 
business of these companies was $6,657,- 
203.000 against $6,540,599,000 last year— 
an increase of 18%. New Ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $4,669,775,000 against 
$4,519,341,000—an increase of 3.3%. In- 
dustrial insurance amounted to $1,478,- 
392.000 against $1,510,547,000—a decrease 
of 2.1%. Group insurance was $509,036,- 
000 against $510,711,000—a decrease of 
three-tenths of 1%. 





HUEBNER IN NEW YORK TODAY 

Indications are that 116 representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
will attend the meeting being held today 
in the offices of the T. R. Fell agency 
in New York City. Agents from the 
company’s five agencies in the New York 
section will attend. Dr. S. S. Huebner 
will be the principal speaker. and the 
chairman of the meeting will be Joseph 
C. Behan. second vice-president of the 
Springfield company. 














MODERN PROTECTION 


N ACCORDANCE with its progressive plan for up to 


the minute service to policyholders and agents, the 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be issued from 
birth to age fourteen on either short or long term endow- 
ments, including twenty payment endowment at age 85. 
] Additional benefits are also issued with these contracts 
which provide for waiver of premium in the event of death 
or total and permanent disability of the premium payor. 


For complete information write direct—and directly 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President | 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








What Makes a 
(jood Company? 


A company with sufficient age 
and financial stability, a live-and- 
let-live contract, policies that 
compare favorably with the best, 
close Head Office cooperation, 
lead service and other modern 
working tools. These are the 
principal things for which an 
agent looks. 


By these standards Fidelity is 
a good company. Its reputation 
rests upon over half a century 
of fair dealing. It is financially 
solid. It operates in thirty-nine 
states, including New York, on 
a full level net premium basis 
and has over $415,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. Its lead service 
and Low Rate policies make sell- 
ing easier. 


Desirable openings for the 
right men seeking a wider and 
more profitable field of action. 


The Fidelity Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 











United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident insurance united in one policy. 
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The Great Imitator 


Mankind’s most dangerous enemy is syphilis. It 
‘takes the form of many diseases, masking as rheu- 
matism, arthritis, physical exhaustion or nervous 
breakdown. It may seem to be a form of skin, 
eye, heart, lung, throat or kidney trouble. 


Most tragic of all, it often attacks the brain and 
spinal cord. It may result in blindness, deafness, 
locomotor ataxia, paralysis and insanity — a life- 


long tragedy. No wonder it is called “The Great 
Imitator.” 


In certain general hospitals, as high as 30% of all 
patients were found to be suffering directly or in- 
directly from this disease. Yet many of its victims 
had not known what was robbing them of health 
and strength until a medical examination, includ- 


ing blood and spinal fluid tests, revealed their con- 
dition. 


Syphilis can usually be cured by competent physi- 
cians if detected in time and if the patient faithfully 


I, 
a 


and persistently follows the complete treatment 
prescribed by his doctor. If the early stages are 
neglected, cures are less certain, but a great deal 
can still be done. 


It is estimated that about thirteen million persons 
—one out of ten—in the United States and Can- 
ada have been imposed upon by quacks, charlatans 
and blackmailers pretending to practice medicine. 
A most effective way to reduce the amount of 
syphilis is the pre-natal treatment of mothers suf- 
fering from this disease. 


Parents and teachers owe it to those dependent on 
them for education and guidance to replace secrecy 
by knowledge, frank instruction and friendly ad- 
vice. Physicians, health departments and social 
hygiene societies willingly offer their aid. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet, “The Great Imitator.” 


You are urged to send for it. Ask for Booklet 
7EU-O. 





“ae 


NOTE: The Metropolitan first published “The Great 
Imitator” in January, 1928. Since then, leaders of public 
health organizations and directors of big business have 
requested that it be republished and that booklets be pro- 
The booklets are ready. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y: 


vided for wide distribution. 


Freperick H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 
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Disability Claims 5 PUB SUSU EU EEUU Ba BO a) 5 Nippon Life Had 35% 
| From “Jake” Paralysis e| 6s Gain in New Business 
REPORT BY SERVICE BUREAU ‘ JAPANESE CO. REPORTS FOR 1929 
More Than 4,100 Cases Mostly in Middle ‘ 


Business Depression Failed to Increase 
Lapse Rate Dangerously; 837,422,995 
Yen in Force 


West; Show Prolonged 
Disability 








The death and disability claims result- 

ing from “Jake” paralysis have been so 

numerous that the American Service Bu- 
reau of St. Louis made an investiga- 

tion of the subject. Lee N. Parker, vice- 

president of the bureau, says, in a report 

on the results of the investigation, that 

for the past few years Jamaica ginger 
| has been used as a beverage for its in- 
toxicating effect by a large number of 

people. Because of its cheapness it was 

largely used by laboring and industrial 

groups and the impairment of their limbs 


The forty-first annual report of the 
Nippon Life of Osaka, Japan, as present- 
ed by the president, S. Hirose, reveals 
that new business in 1929 was 35% 
greater than in 1928. New contracts ac- 
cepted amounted to 175,381,900 yen (ex- 
cluding reversionary additions). The ra- 
tio of surrender was 7.69%, which was, 
in spite of the general business depres- 
sion there, only a slight increase of 
0.11% over the previous year. The total 
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by “Jake” paralysis makes it impossible 
for them to follow their regular occu- 
pations and has resulted in many claims 
for disability under insurance policies in 


amount of insurance in force at the end 
of the year was 837,422,995 yen, a net 
increase during the year of 131,930,060 
yen. 


addition to death claims. ‘ 

More than 4,100 cases of paralysis have 
been reported since February 15, 1930, 
as a result of drinking fluid extract of 
ginger, commonly called “Jake.” The 


New business accepted during the year 
amounted to 199,362,304 yen, including f 
the sixth quinquennial reversionary ad- ; 
ditions of 23,980,404 yen. This is an in- 
crease of 69,139,204 yen over the previ- 
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computed on the basis of net premiums 
on the company’s table at 4% interest, 
which amount is an increase of 31,558,835 
yen over 1928, 

The total income for the year amount- 
ed to 212,141,741 yen as against the total 
outgo (including outstanding claims) of 4 
209,710,592 yen. The premium income ) 
(including premiums for the reversionary 
additions) amounted to 48,373,304 yen. 
hi This showed an increase of 20,611,545 
| yen over the previous year. The net in- 

mi come from investments was 11,476,458 
yen, which is a decrease of 412,087 yen 
as compared with 1928, the average rate 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF |B) ecnre tomes ope Gncudine conn 
DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building is Meco, tee Pe he 
primarily an ideal workshop. Its 3,800 em- for new business and renewals. If pre- | 
ployees enjoy the maximum of good air, miums receive or e reversionary a | 

sunlight and quiet possible in the intense life of Man- 
hattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and con- 


ditions are included the percentage be- 
comes 18%. This latter percentage is a 
venience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
work. 
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Middle West, South and East. No cases | 8,602,063 yen over the sreviiite- sei ond | 
have been found in the Rocky Mountain ras "69% 5 ; 
listrict or the Far West. Following the »| 769% of the mean of the assured 
distric . J x amount inni 
indictment of officers of seventeen dis- . of the nak See bahar 
po no —— = gene Sy at the end of the year amounted to 837.- 
to dealers, the product has been pretty x 422,995 yen, a net increase of 131 930,060 
generally withdrawn from the pom RY yen over 1928. The net present value 
and no new cases of Jake” paralysis = of the insurance in force at the end of i 
have been reported in the past two or e the year amounted to 177,108,264 yen, 7 
three months. By t 


Long Period of Disability 

The report of the American Service 
Bureau goes on to say: 

“Very little mortality has been directly 

y attributable to the drinking of Jamaica 

ginger or the attendant paralysis. There 

4 has been some mortality among those 
afflicted with this paralysis and the pa- 
ralysis may have been a contributory 
cause, but has not been the direct cause 
of death. 

“The disability outlook is not good. 
The laboring and semi-skilled classes 
have been most seriously affected by the 
paralysis, The use of hands and feet 
is necessary to their employment and, 
in general, those afflicted with this paral- 
ysis are totally incapacitated for - their 
regular occupation. The seriousness of 
results of drinking Jamaica ginger is such 
as to have called for a general warning 
from at least one large railroad to all 
of its employes against the use of this 
substance as a beverage. Accident and 
health insurance companies and life in- 
surance companies under their disability 
clauses have already begun to experience 
losses on account of Jamaica ginger pa- 
ralysis. A certain reluctance has been 
manifest by individual claimants to as- 
sign Jamaica ginger drinking as the real 
cause of their present disability, which 
introduces another problem of determin- 
ing the exact cause of total disability. 

“In general, we are obliged to con- 
clude, as the result of our investiga- 
tion that those seriously afflicted with 
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decrease of 8.6% as compared with the 
previous year. 





BUFFALO CONVENTION 


SUBURB 





President H. S. Nollen, Toastmaster, at 
Dinner of Representatives of 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
Four hundred banner salesmen of the 
Equitable Life of Des ‘Moines, Ia., were 
guests of the management at a two-day 
convention and entertainment in Buffalo 
last week. Harry E. Aldrich of the home 
office was convention chairman. H. S. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 














Jamaica ginger paralysis will, in all prob- | Nollen, president of the company, was 

E “hy: : ’ pro A . 

: ability, suffer a long period of total dis- x MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. a speaker also art gy 7 the din- 
ality, while those who have a less seri- | 4 ; a closed the first day’s pro- 
ous affliction ma i 3 : S ; 
varyin iod AP tree paralyzed for | Darwin P. Kingsley, President L. S. Roscoe of Los Angeles won the 

f nike dd tee i ee RY Kirk cup, awarded annually for the best 
———— a E essay cx domain submitted by an em- 
RY ploye of the company. 
aig eg SAVINGS RECORD ; ke The program included golf, a ‘sight- 
J ¥ of the — York metropolitan agencies e. seeing tour, and a banquet in the Hotel 
cecal quitable Society set a new mark | Statler. Local arrangements were in 
N. Y in Salary savings business in June, turn- | 
° ® e 


charge of Daniel W. Sullivan, manager F 
of the company’s Buffalo agency. i 
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ing in a total of 116 policies for $299,048. 
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Honor President Welch 
By Record Production 


GUEST OF HONOR AT DINNER 





In Forty Day Campaign Agents Produce 
More Than $23,000,000 of New 


Business 





President Archibald A. Welch of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford was 
given a dinner Friday evening at the 
Farmington Country Club, which event 
culminated a new business’ campaign in 
his honor which broke all company rec- 
ords for the period. The field organiza- 
tion of the company had voluntarily un- 
dertaken the campaign covering forty 
days and the new business produced 
amounted to $23,292,000, which was 60% 
in excess of the goal set. President 
Welch was presented with a beautiful 
wrist watch and an illuminated scroll 
bearing greetings to the president and 
the names of the 167 agents who made 
their quotas and reported more than 50% 
of the business on a prepaid basis. 

At the dinner Vice-President Arthur 
M. Collens presided as toastmaster. Oth- 
er speakers were: Colonel D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president; George S. Stev- 
enson, who represented his fellow direc- 
tors in expressing their felicitations to 
Mr. Welch; Tom L. Landress, manager 
at Chattanooga, who represented the 
manager’s campaign committee, and Jules 
Girardin, veteran field representative 
from Chicago, who will celebrate his own 
fortieth anniversary later in the year. 

A unique feature of the dinner was 
the electrical transcription of a policy- 
holders’ dinner being held simultaneously 
in Minneapolis in honor of Mr. Welch. 
Prominent speakers at that dinner were 
T. J. Phillips, president of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life; O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National; Jay E. Wil- 
liams, manager for the Phoenix Mutual 
in Minneapolis; and Joseph Corcoran, 
manager at St. Paul. 

Big Daily Volume 

Vice-President Hunter, commenting on 
the campaign, said: “It is signficant that 
our goal was only $14,500,000 and yet we 
obtained $23,292,000, an excess of over 
60%. It is especially significant when 
you consider that this goal was based 
upon the best forty days of May or June 
business in our history, plus $250,000 for 
good measure. The final day brought 


in nearly $2,500,000 of new business. The. 


average per day was over half a million.” 

The nine men with the highest stand- 
ing who qualified to represent the field 
organization at the dinner were as fol- 
lows: Herbert J. Reinmund of New York 
City; John J. Sullivan, New York; Sam 
P. Davis, Cleveland; J. Howard Davies, 
Rochester; Edward S. Churchill, Hart- 
ford; Girard B. Henderson, New York; 
Robert E. Wood, Seattle; Ray E. Grim- 
mer, Detroit, and Abbott W. France, 
New York. 





BIG INFANT MORTALITY DROP 





London Report Shows Amazing Drop in 
Comparison of Pre-War and Post- 
War Decade 
Only 60,644 babies under one year old 
died in London between 1920 and 1929, 
compared with 140,076 between 1904 and 
1913, according to the recent statistical 
report issued by the London County 
Council. “If they are related to births, 
the deaths under one year per 1,000 births 
were 118 in the earlier decade and sev- 

enty in the later,” says the report. 
Other comparisons between the pre- 
war and the post-war decade are: 


904-13 1920-29 





Ee eres 1,189,060 868,900 
SE: ci gekeptavess 677,698 561.432 
Marriages ........;. 399,667 418,828 
GREAT SOUTHERN CONVENTION 


The Great Southern Life is to hold its 
annual agents convention at Monterey, 
Mexico, January 5 to 9. 


GEORGE S. PENFIELD DIES 





Oldest Employe of the Travelers Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Disease; Fifty-eight 
Years With Company 


George S. Penfield, the oldest employe 
in point of service with the Travelers and 
for many years manager of the company’s 
railway and ticket department, died Sun- 
day morning of heart disease at St. Fran- 
cis’s Hospital in Hartford, at the age‘of 
seventy-three years. Mr. Penfield: had 
suffered a number of attacks recently, 
and he was taken to the hospital last week 
in a critical condition’and failed there- 
after to rally. 

Mr. Penfield began his insurance career 
as an office boy with the Railway Pas- 
sengers Assurance Co., October 22, 1872. 
This company had been organized by 
James G. Batterson, founder of the Trav- 
elers, to solve the problem of competition 
which had grown up in the railway acci- 
dent ticket business between the Travelers 
and other companies. In 1878 this com- 
pany was transformed into the ticket de- 
partment of the Travelers, and Mr. Pen- 
field became chief clerk, then cashier, and 
later manager of the department. Only 
J. Stanley. Scott, whose death was re- 
ported recently, had exceeded Mr. Pen- 
field. ins years spent with the Hartford 
company. 

In August, 1903, Mr. Penfield organ- 
ized-the railway department of the Trav- 
elers, handling the instalment accident 
business on railway employes. 





J. C. MCNAMARA RECORDS 





Agency Closes Biggest Day and Month 
in History; P. F. Broughton 
Leads Agency Members 
By turning in a paid production of $1.- 
500,000 on June 30, the largest single 
day’s paid business in the history of the 
agency, the John C. McNamara, Jr., Or- 
ganization of the Guardian Life in New 
York City caused June to exceed the 
agency’s previous biggest months, July, 
1928, and July, 1929, each of which ap- 
proximated $3,250,000. June’s paid pro- 

duction was $3,560,000. 

The last-minute stretch also made it 
possible for the agency to catch up to 
its self imposed 1930 quota of $30,000,- 
000 paid business, by closing the six- 
month period with business just in ex- 
cess of $15,000,000. 

During the company’s club year of 
eleven months which ended June 30, the 
ten leading producers of the McNamara 
organization paid for $8,262,000, which is 
at an annual (twelve months) rate of 
$9,000,000, or an average of $900,000 per 
man. The leaders for the eleven-month 
period were Philip F. Broughton, Don- 
ald Russell, John H. Brady, Julius 
Fligelman, Walter E. Knowlton, M. T. 
Eisendrath, E. P. Herbert, Frank M. 
Minninger, Frank J. Mulligan and W'1- 
liam J. Chambers. 





NEWCOMERS IN LANE AGENCY 


Major William M. Wood and his son, 
Robert M. Wood, are recent newcom- 
ers in the Lane agency of the Home 
Life in New York. Major Wood has had 
an interesting career, having been the 
United States Government’s disbursing 
agent in Panama during the construction 
of the canal, and in recent years he 
has been general manager of one of the 
largest sugar plantations in Porto Rico. 

Robert M. Wood comes into the life 
insurance field after devoting consider- 
able attention to advertising, marketing 
and selling. It is interesting to note that 
Major Wood and his son have joined an 
agency which is operated by a “father 
and son” group, Louis Lane and his sons, 
Frank and Mervin. 





CHANGES CONVENTION POLICY 

The State Mutual of Worcester, Mass., 
has discontinued its annual convention 
for the company’s field forces and has 
inaugurated an eighteen-month club pe- 
riod. There will be no convention dur- 
ing 1931, but the company’s combined 
clubs will hold their next meeting in 
January, 1932, at Biloxi, Miss. 








FREDERICK WHITE 


President of the White & Odell Agency, Inc., of Minnesota, N NL's home 
state agency, which passed the $100,000,000 mark of insurance in force in 
June, 1930. 


FRED WHITE 
LOOKS AHEAD 


WENTY-ONE and a half years ago Frederick White estab- 

lished a life insurance agency. He selected Northwestern 

National Life because he saw in its splendid directorate the 
backing that assured its success as a life insurance company. He 
believed that it would some day be one of the great life insurance 
companies of the country. 


He made no mistake in selecting NWNL. Today the agency 
he founded has insurance in force of over $100,000,000, nearly 
30 per cent of the Company’s total of insurance in force, which is 
approaching the $350,000,000 mark. The importance of this ac- 
complishment is more fully appreciated when one realizes that 
only 76 companies out of the 320 in the United States have as 
much as $100,000,000 of insurance in force. The White & Odell 
Agency's production for the past nine months was in excess of 


$18,000,000 — $2,000,000 4 month. 


To have built a $100,000,000 agency is a real achievement 

—possible only with a great company. But few companies can 

boast of such an agency. Many NWNL agencies are well on 

their way to the $100,000,000 mark. The Doorway to Oppor- 
tunity opens wider every year. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Parsiwent 
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Home Office Men and Agents At 
Picnic On J. Elliott Hall Farm 


There was another of the delightful 
picnic-outings of the J, Elliott Hall 
Agency of the Penn Mutual Life held at 
Vallevue Farm, the ranch of the head 
of that agency just outside of Morris- 
town, N. J., last week. The men and 


broods of chickens, the stables with the 
herds of bloodod Guernsey cattle, were 
scenes of interesting observation. 

As is usual on these parties, there was 
a Penn Mutual Life home office contin- 
gent in attendance. This year J. H. Jef- 





The Ranch Boss 








J. Elliott Hall looking over his acres and 
the gay party at lunch 


women of the agency gathered there 
to enjoy a day in the open-air with their 
“boss,” whom ‘they hold in high regard, 
and his delightful family, amid pastoral 
scenes of real beauty. 

On the open fields of the “Hall Ranch” 
baseball, quoits, ping-pong and cards 
were played, and, in addition there was 
a well prepared and splendidly served 
beefsteak luncheon, spread under three 
open sided colored canvas coverings 
which were provided so that the party 
could go along in this particular as 
scheduled, rain or shine. 

Carte-blanche was the order of the day, 
and “Ranchman” Hall’s guests just 
roamed about the place as though it were 
their very own. The henneries with their 


Home Office Group 











J. H. Jeffries, Malcolm Adam, E. Paul 
Huttinger, James Preston and Vincent 


B. Coffin 


fries, assistant to the vice-president; 
Malcolm Adam, supervisor of applica- 
tions; Vincent B. Coffin, director of edu- 
cation; E. Paul Huttinger, assistant to 
the vice-president; and James Preston, 
home office representative, made the trip 
from Philadelphia. 

That the members of the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency production family like these 
parties was very clearly demonstrated 
when it was moved after a suggestion 
from “Chris” Rossey, personnel director 
of the agency, that the “Ranch-boss” 
invite “the gang” to spend an entire week 
on the ranch next year. There were no 
dissenting votes when the motion was 
put. 


Investment Managers 
Can Work With Agents 


N. P. DANA CITES SOME CASES 





Boston Investment Manager Tells Of 
Ways In Which Cooperation 
May Be Helpful 


Between the life insurance agent and 
the investment manager there exists or 
should exist a close relationship, ac- 
cording to N. P. Dana of Eaton & How- 
ard, investment managers, of Boston, and 
San Francisco. That this relationship 
is not completely understood and ap- 
preciated by members of both types of 
organization is not strange as the in- 
vestment manager is comparatively new. 

“The life insurance agent or coun- 
selor’s function, as I see it,” says Mr. 
Dana, “has primarily to do with the 
utilization of a portion of the present 
income for the establishment of protec: 
tion of future income and capital. In 
the first analysis the Insurance Agent 
contributes to the planning of the client’s 
estate, particularly after his death. The 
investment manager is engaged in work- 
ing for investors in the present. His 
professional function has to do with the 
utilization of present capital for the es- 
tablishment of present and future income 
and the growth of both. His work re- 
lates chiefly, but not entirely, to the life- 
time of the client. In the last analysis 
he undertakes planning of the policy of 
the client’s life and estate. 


“We appreciate the value of protection 
and realize that life is uncertain. The 
genuine investment manager who per- 
forms his task with thoroughness must 
take into consideration not only his 
client’s present needs and requirements, 
but what can best be done with his capi- 
tal so that his future needs and require- 
ments will be cared for. The investment 
manager and the insurance counselor 
each has a duty to perform which inter- 
locks to a great degree in working out 
a complete investment policy and pro- 
gram. 

“T suggest, as an example, the case of 
a client of our firm of investment man- 
agers, who had an investment account 
of approximately $100,000. This client 
received income varying between $25,000 
and $50,000 a year from a family busi- 
ness enterprise, which had come to him 
by inheritance. As may well be sup- 
posed his scale of living had been estab- 
lished on a bas:s close to the maximum 
annual income. There is every reason 
to expect that this income will continue 
to fluctuate and might at some later 





date permanently be decreased and even 
cease. The client had no active part in 
the management of this family business 
and it was practically unsalable on ac- 
count of the terms of the inheritance.” 
Fitting Insurance Into Plan 


Mr. Dana went on to say that the 
investment managers after considerable 
educational work succeeded in having 
this client take out a substantial amount 
of insurance and also having his wife’s 
life insured in order to protect their 
children’s future. 

“This is obviously an unusual combin- 
ation of circumstances,” he continued, 
“but we believe it has many counterparts. 
This example merely shows one of the 
many cases we have had where we have 
been responsible for what we consider 
the constructive use of life insurance. 

“Another example was a very success- 
ful young surgeon, a client of this firm, 
whose earning capacity was increasing 
very rapidly. As his earnings increased 
his mode of living changed accordingly 
and also his family increased. His in- 
vestment account, of moderate size, was 
being added to with fair regularity from 
his earnings, On the other hand his pro- 
fession being one which might bring him 
large returns for a relatively short period 
and also on account of the great risk in- 
volved from disability, it seemed to us 
that his own position and that of his 
family should be protected bv extremely 
heavy insurance. At the end of a cer- 
tain year when he had considerable sur- 
plus to add to his account, we, having 
laid all the facts before him, persuaded 
him to take out a very large policy al- 
though he had a reasonable amount of 
insurance. This procedure, of course, 
definitely removed the possibility of fair 
addition to his investment account every 
year, but in our opinion, as investment 
managers, removed real element of risk 
and made the management of his ac- 
count an easier problem.” 

Should Be Close Cooperation 

Mr. Dana believes there should be in 
practically every. case close cooperation 
between the investment manager and the 
life insurance counselor. 

“We believe,” he said, “that this fact 
is frequently lost sight of because each 
is too intent upon his own particular 
side of the problem. The investment 
manager is often tempted from a sales 
point of view to build up accounts to 
the greatest possible degree during the 
life of the client and the insurance agent 
has the temptation of trying to create 
the largest possible estate after death. 
The professional point of view, however, 
defined as that which considers the cli- 

(Continued on Page 17) 





Left to right—Top row: Mrs, Frenklin E. Herb, Miss Mary E. Porter, Miss Clara 
M. De Noon, Mrs. Nelson A. Hall, Mrs. Russell B. Hall, Mrs. J. Elliott Hall, 
Mrs. Hazell E. Pounds; bottom row: Miss Marjorie V. Hall, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell B. Hall; Miss Zelma E. Hall, Miss Ardis L. Hall and 
Mrs. Bernice Hall Forshay, all daughters of Mr. and Mrs. J. Elliott Hall 


Tents under which beefsteak luncheon was served. Some idea of the scenic 
beauty of Vallevue Farm is shown in the background and the surroundings 
of this setting for the luncheon gathering 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions totelp the Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 
With the slacken- 


For The ing of industry, 
Summer which comes in some 
Months lines during the sum- 


mer months, many of 
those prospects who were too busy to 
seriously consider your proposition a 
short while back now have the leisure 
time to go into the matter thoroughly, 
says the Guardian Life “Service.” 

And don’t forget that fertile field 
which produces every month in the year 
—your old policyholders. Pay regular 
calls on them and you will keep them 
sold on the life insurance they already 
have and prepare the way for additional 
business. 

* * * 


It has gotten to be 


Grandparents a rather common 
As thing for agents to 
Prospects approach fathers to 
try and persuade 


them to insure their sons’ and daughters’ 
lives, thus giving them an early start on 
life insurance benefits and incidentally, 
a cheaper premium. When a repulse is 
met to this suggestion, a Buffalo agent 
of the Union Central Life says in the 
“Agency Bulletin,’ why not call on 
grandad? 

There is more truth than fiction in this 
idea. Has it not often been said that 
grandparents are fonder of their grand- 
children than they were of their own 
sons and daughters? You have noticed, 
continues the “Bulletin,” that apparent- 
ly they lavish more affection and at- 
tention on the grandchildren than they 
did when their own children were 
young. Of course the reason is that 
most persons never get time and oppor- 
tunity to do all the things they would 
like for their own children and so they 
make up for it by showing extreme 
fondness for the grandchildren. 

This fact makes the grandparents 
splendid prospects for educational poli- 
cies, or the kind that sets up a fund, 
making it possible for the children to 
start in business for themselves when 
they come of age. 

a ee 


Some agents enjoy 


Additional a substantial produc- 
Summer tion during the sum- 
Sales Tips mer months; others, 


usually to be found 
at their desks or in the corner drug- 
store, say that life insurance automati- 
cally slows down in summer as business 
in general does. 

The non-producers fail, in most cases, 
to call on the logical summer prospects. 
Here they have a veritable gold mine, 
if they would realize it. A late New 
York Life bulletin offers a few sugges- 
tions along this line: 

Take advantage of the active business 
in the summer resort territories. Every- 
one, from the owner of the big hotel by 
the lake or sea to the proprietor of the 
corner drug store, is making money then, 
if ever. 

School teachers, who draw no pay 
during the summer months, are in a 
frame of mind to visualize the day when 


there will be no pay checks coming in. 
Life insurance should be their rel ance. 

The boy who graduated in June and 
took his first position may not have much 
money, but he has a tremendous future 
potentiality to protect, and possibly a 
definite financial obligation to his father 
or someone else, which should be pro- 
tected. 

Doors are open in the summer t‘me; 
one barrier between the agent and the 
prospect has been removed. Moreover, 
the office let-down tends to encourage 
conversation. 

Many commercial salesmen do not 
travel their territories during the sum- 
mer months; this makes a good pros- 
pect of the salesman who has more time 
than he knows what to do with, and a 
better prospect of the dealer who doesn’t 
find a long line of salesmen waiting each 
morning to see him. 


- “ke 


There is inspira- 
tion for the life agent 
in an address recent- 
ly delivered by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, in 


What’s Ahead 
For The 
Agent 


which he said: 

“Property is insured for 80% of its 
value while the human life value is in- 
sured for only 5%. Life insurance sat- 
uration point is far away. In ten years 
there will be $200,000,000,000 in force 
and in twenty years, $400,000,000,000. 
Life insurance is property and is 100% 
as regards every attribute of a good in- 
vestment. 

“The property value of the United 
States is $360,000,000,000. The human 
life value is seven times that or 
$2,500,000,000,000.” 


a ae 


Occasionally you 

Answer For meet a prospect who 

“Rates Too tells you that insur- 

High” ance rates are too 

high, says the Con- 

tinental Life “Clic.” These people do 

not realize that the rates are fixed by 

two inexorable and immutable laws—the 

law of nature expressed in the mortality 

table and the law of mathematics, the 

interest table. It is a good plan to ask 

this class of objector if he would, for 
the same amount, insure your life. 

oe ee 


“No one expects 
peak enthusiasm to 
be maintained seven 
“Mountain Tops” days a week. The 

lives of all of us, just 
like the landscape, are composed of hills 
and valleys. Without the valley there 
could be no hill, and the reason why 
the valley is a valley is because just be- 
yond it there is a hill, The man who 
keeps on working will emerge from the 
valley of discouragement to the moun- 
tain-top of success, just as surely as the 
traveler who keeps on walking will 
emerge from the valley to the mountain- 
top. The agent who keeps on working, 
need not worry. He’ll have his share 
of mountain-tops.”—Clipped. 
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Workable Machinery 


To inspire men to new horizons is not enough. 
With us, practical Sales Training Methods and 
tested Sales Aids furnish the workable machinery 
for greater goals of achievement. 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 


] care of him. Life insurance field 


to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 


Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tae Mutuat Lire InsurANcE Company or New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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Company’s Search For Long Lost 
Policy-Holder Like Detective Story 


There are only ten lost policyholders 
of the Connecticut General that the 


company has failed to find. How one 
lost policyholder was traced makes an 
interesting story which is told in the 
company “Bulletin.” 

John W. Holabird was born in Mem- 
phia, Tenn., and insured in 1867 by pol- 
icy No. 667 in Skowhegan, Me. After 
paying three annual premiums, he lapsed 
the policy which was credited with a 
paid up value.. 

The company’s first letter attempting 
to locate this old policyholder went to 
the town clerk of Skowhegan, but 
brought no useful information. The 
company was referred to another per- 
son in the town by the same name as 
the insured. The answer to a letter 
sent there determined that the person 
was not related to, and had no knowl- 
edge of our policyholder. 

From Skowhegan the investigation 
switched to Memphis, Tenn. The reg- 
istrar of vital statistics had the records 
searched for a possible date of death 
and he advertised through the press for 
relatives or friends but received no re- 
sponse. 

The situation was then referred to the 
Portland, Me., agency, and an intensive 
search was conducted in Skowhegan. 
Searchers located in California a daugh- 
ter of the former business partner of 
the insured but she could not be of as- 
sistance. 

Tax bills were examined, and newspa- 
per files were checked, running back to 
1865. The records of the town’s only 
grave stone works were searched for a 
business entry which would give a clue. 
The probate court records were exam- 
ined and several very old residents were 
interviewed. Newspaper articles were 
printed at the company’s suggestion but 
failed to turn up any clues of value. 

A retired insurance man of Skowhegan 
became interested in the case and as he 
had once known the insured, he willingly 
lent his time and effort. He found that 
a woman in Chicago over ninety years 
old had known the insured but a letter 
to her brought no aid. . 

At the end of ten months the net re- 
sult of the search was a rumor that the 
insured might have moved to an un- 
known place in Pennsylvania some time 
in the seventies. 

Running over the possible contacts of 
the man through which he might be 
traced, Mr. Hood, the claim examiner, 
thought of fraternal affiliations. 

The old Skowhegan insurance man 
seized upon this new thread. Most of 














EIGHT NEW LOCAL GROUPS 

At the close of this year, eight new 
local groups will appear on the roster of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, according to the current “Life 
Association News.” The official associa- 
tion names are: Coast Counties Associa- 
tion, Salinas, Calif.; Columbus, Ga., 
Assn.; Hutchinson County Assn., Borger, 


Texas; Massena, N. Y., Assn.; Missouri 
Slope Assn., Bismarck, N. D.; Assn. of 
Rio Grande Valley; St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Assn.; Vickburgs, Miss., Assn. 





OPEN ALLENTOWN OFFICE 
The Pacific Mutual Life has opened an 
office in Allentown, Pa. with George 
Hutchins as general agent. Mr. Hutch- 
ins has been in life insurance fourteen 


years, being with the Met : . 
for half of that time. ropolitan Life 





NEW MASSACHUSETTS COMPANY 

The Paul Revere Life has been incor- 
porated in Massachusetts and has been 
chartered to do life, health and acci- 
dent business. The home office will be 
in Worcester. The company’s paid in 


capital is $400,000. 





the Masonic records in Skowhegan had 
been destroyed by a fire some years 
ago but those for 1865 had escaped and 
he found a record in that year of the 
initiation of the insured. The grand 
lodge at Portland showed a record of 
membership terminating in 1878. 

Putting two and two together led to 
correspondence with the grand lodge of 
Pennsylvania where rumor said the in- 
sured had moved. Sure enough, there 
a record was found of admission to the 
Titusville lodge in 1878. 

The Titusville lodge dug out the facts 
that he had run a drug store in Titus- 
ville for many years and that he and a 
little later his wife had died there, but 
that his wife had a surviving sister in 
another Pennsylvania town. 

From this sister, supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, the rest of-the story 
was filled out and to her, an aged and 
helpless invalid, and another heir eventu- 
ally went the company’s check for money 
a a policy they had not known ex- 
isted. 











SEEKING A BIGGER JOB 


Life and group insurance sales executive with recognized organizing 
ability and fifteen years of experience is now seeking a broader outlet for 
his energies in the production field—either as life insurance manager of a 
large brokerage office or as an agency manager. 

This man is an expert on closing large cases and this ability should 
make him invaluable to any company in the business. 
an opportunity to make his qualifications known to interested parties. 
Highest references will be furnished, of course. 

“SALES EXECUTIVE” 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


He would welcome 


Address: 











KILLED HUSBAND, BUT COLLECTS 
A Kentucky woman, Mary Belle Ma- 
ley of Ashland, is more fortunate than 
most women who kill their husbands, for 
she will receive the $850.09 which was 
due the administrator of George Maley, 
the dead husband of the woman. Mrs. 
Malay shot and killed her husband July 
5, 1926. She pleaded guilty to manslaughter 
and was sentenced to the reformatory. 
Notwithstanding this conviction, she sued 
for the proceeds of the life insurance 
policy and at the conclusion of the evi- 
dennce the judge instructed the jury to 
find for the woman who had killed her 
husband, and the company will have to 
pay her the insurance. 


ELMIRA ASSN. ELECTIONS 


William Coleman, Union Central Life 
representative, is the new president of 
the Elmira, N. Y. Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Other officers for the coming 
year are: Phillip Myers, Fidelity Mutual, 
vice-president; Kenneth Levegood, Mu- 
tual Life, secretary-treasurer; Richard 
Myer, Mutual Life national committee- 
man and delegate to the International 
Convention. 





WOMAN HEADS ASSOCIATION 


Miss Martha E. Green, representative 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, is the 
newly elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Champaign 
County, III. 














MissourI STATE LIFE 
The Progresstve Company 























More than 
$1,240,000,000.00 
of insurance in force. 


Qn as 
MiIssourRI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Missouri State Life is sincerely striving to render 
progressive service. Its Executives, Officers and Department 
Heads are constantly on the alert to give helpful cooperation 
of the most practical character. The Company knows the 
value of Agents—it is fully aware of their problems, and 
seeks at all times to maintain a close relationship and sym- 
pathetic understanding between its Home Office and Field 
forces with a view of rendering service that will make it 
easier for the Agent and enable him to give complete satis- 
faction to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit 
of cooperation and service, extending through every Depart- 
ment and every Agency of the Company, that is responsible 
for the Company’s wonderful growth. It is the principal 
factor that gives to the Missouri State Life the distinction of 
being “The Progressive Company.” 


Hillsman Taylor, President, St. Louis 
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LIVEHINTS FOR BUSINESS 
GETTERS 
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With the slacken- 

For The ing of industry, 

Summer which comes in some 

Months lines during the sum- 

mer months, many of 

those prospects who were too busy to 

seriously consider your proposition a 

short while back now have the leisure 

time to go into the matter thoroughly, 
says the Guardian Life “Service.” 

And don’t forget that fertile field 
which produces every month in the year 
—your old policyholders. Pay regular 
calls on them and you will keep them 
sold on the life insurance they already 
have and prepare the way for additional 
business. 

* * * 


It has gotten to be 


Grandparents a rather common 
As thing for agents to 
Prospects approach fathers to 
try and persuade 


them to insure their sons’ and daughters’ 
lives, thus giving them an early start on 
life insurance benefits and incidentally, 
a cheaper premium. When a repulse is 
met to this suggestion, a Buffalo agent 
of the Union Central Life says in the 
“Agency Bulletin,” why not call on 
grandad? 

There is more truth than fiction in this 
idea. Has it not often been said that 
grandparents ate fonder of their grand- 
children than they were of their own 
sons and daughters? You have noticed, 
continues the “Bulletin,” that apparent- 
ly they lavish more affection and at- 
tention on the grandchildren than they 
did when their own children were 
young. Of course the reason is that 
most persons never get time and oppor- 
tunity to do all the things they would 
like for their own children and so they 
make up for it by showing extreme 
fondness for the grandchildren. 

This fact makes the grandparents 
splendid prospects for educational poli- 
cies, or the kind that sets up a fund, 
making it possible for the children to 
start in business for themselves when 
they come of age. 

. ae 


Some agents enjoy 
a substantial produc- 
tion during the sum- 
mer months; others, 
usually to be found 
at their desks or in the corner drug- 
store, say that life insurance automati- 
cally slows down in summer as business 
in general does. ; 

The non-producers fail, in most cases, 
to call on the logical summer prospects. 
Here they have a veritable gold mine, 
if they would realize it. A late New 
York Life bulletin offers a few sugges- 
tions along this line: 

Take advantage of the active business 
in the summer résort territories. Every- 
one, from the owner of the big hotel by 
the lake or sea to the proprietor of the 
corner drug store, is making money then, 
if ever. 

School teachers, who draw no pay 
during the summer months, are in a 
frame of mind to visualize the day when 


Additional 
Summer 
Sales Tips 





a ee oR 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


there will be no pay checks coming in. 
Life insurance should be their rel ance. 

The boy who graduated in June and 
took his first position may not have much 
money, but he has a tremendous future 
potentiality to protect, and possibly a 
definite financial obligation to his father 
or someone else, which should be pro- 
tected. 

Doors are open in the summer time; 
one barrier between the agent and the 
prospect has been removed. Moreover, 
the office let-down tends to encourage 
conversation. 

Many commercial salesmen do not 
travel their territories during the sum- 
mer months; this makes a good pros- 
pect of the salesman who has more time 
than he knows what to do with, and a 
better prospect of the dealer who doesn’t 
find a long line of salesmen waiting each 
morning to see him. 


* * * 


There is inspira- 
tion for the life agent 
in an address recent- 
ly delivered by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, in 


What’s Ahead 
For The 
Agent 


which he said: 

“Property is insured for 80% of its 
value while the human life value is in- 
sured for only 5%. Life insurance sat- 
uration point is far away. In ten years 
there will be $200,000,000,000 in force 
and in twenty years, $400,000,000,000. 
Life insurance is property and is 100% 
as regards every attribute of a good in- 
vestment. 

“The property value of the United 
States is $360,000,000,000. The human 
life value is seven times that or 
$2,500,000,000,000.” 


X* * * 


Occasionally you 
Answer For meet a prospect who 
“Rates Too tells you that insur- 
High” ance rates are too 
high, says the Con- 
tinental Life “Clic.” These people do 
not realize that the rates are fixed by 
two inexorable and immutable laws—the 
law of nature expressed in the mortality 
table and the law of mathematics, the 
interest table. It is a good plan to ask 
this class of objector if he would, for 
the same amount, insure your life. 


* * * 


“No one expects 
peak enthusiasm to 
be maintained seven 
“Mountain Tops” days a week. The 

lives of all of us, just 
like the landscape, are composed of hills 
and valleys. Without the valley there 
could be no hill, and the reason why 
the valley is a valley is because just be- 
yond it there is a hill, The man who 
keeps on working will emerge from the 
valley of discouragement to the moun- 
tain-top of success, just as surely as the 
traveler who keeps on walking will 
emerge from the valley to the mountain- 
top. The agent who keeps on working, 
need not worry. He’ll have his share 
of mountain-tops.”—Clipped. 
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Workable Machinery 


To inspire men to new horizons is not enough. 
With us, practical Sales Training Methods and 
tested Sales Aids furnish the workable machinery 
for greater goals of achievement. 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THe Mutuat Lire Insurance Company or New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd — 
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Company's Search For Long Lost 
Policy-Holder Like Detective Story 


There are only ten lost policyholders 
of the Connecticut General that the 


company has failed to find. How one 
lost policyholder was traced makes an 
interesting story which is told in the 
company “Bulletin.” 

John W. Holabird was born in Mem- 
phia, Tenn., and insured in 1867 by pol- 
icy No. 667 in Skowhegan, Me. After 
paying three annual premiums, he lapsed 
the policy which was credited with a 
paid up value. - 

The company’s first letter attempting 
to locate this old policyholder went to 
the town clerk of Skowhegan, but 
brought no useful information. The 
company was referred to another per- 
son in the town by the same name as 
the insured. The answer to a letter 
sent there determined that the person 
was not related to, and had no knowl- 
edge of our policyholder. 

From Skowhegan the _ investigation 
switched to Memphis, Tenn. The reg- 
istrar of vital statistics had the records 
searched for a possible date of death 
and he advertised through the press for 
relatives or friends but received no re- 
sponse. 

The situation was then referred to the 
Portland, Me., agency, and an’ intensive 
search was conducted in Skowhegan. 
Searchers located in California a daugh- 
ter of the former business partner of 
the insured but she could not be of as- 
sistance. 

Tax bills were examined, and newspa- 
per files were checked, running back to 
1865. The records of the town’s only 
grave stone works were searched for a 
business entry which would give a clue. 
The probate court records were exam- 
ined and several very old residents were 
interviewed. | Newspaper articles were 
printed at the company’s suggestion but 
failed to turn up any clues of value. 

A retired insurance man of Skowhegan 
became interested in the case and as he 
had once known the insured, he willingly 
lent his time and effort. He found that 
a woman in Chicago over ninety years 
old had known the insured but a letter 
to her brought no aid. . 

At the end of ten months the net re- 
sult of the search was a rumor that the 
insured might have moved to an un- 
known place in Pennsylvania some time 
in the seventies. 

Running over the possible contacts of 
the man. through which he might be 
traced, Mr. Hood, the claim examiner, 
thought of fraternal affiliations. 

The old Skowhegan insurance man 
seized upon this new thread. Most of 











EIGHT NEW LOCAL GROUPS 


At the close of this year, eight new 
local groups will appear on the roster of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, according to the current “Life 
Association News.” The official associa- 
tion names are: Coast Counties Associa- 
tion, Salinas, Calif.; Columbus, Ga., 
Assn.; Hutchinson County Assn., Borger, 
Texas; Massena, N. Y., Assn.; Missouri 
Slope Assn., Bismarck, N. D.; Assn. of 
Rio Grande Valley; St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Assn.; Vickburgs, Miss., Assn. 





OPEN ALLENTOWN OFFICE 
The Pacific Mutual Life has opened an 
office in Allentown, Pa. with George 
Hutchins as general agent. Mr. Hutch- 
ins has been in life insurance fourteen 
years, being with the Metropolitan Life 
for half of that time. 





NEW MASSACHUSETTS COMPANY 

The Paul Revere Life has been incor- 
porated in Massachusetts and has been 
chartered to do life, health and acci- 
dent business. The home office will be 
in Worcester. The company’s paid in 


capital is $400,000. 





the Masonic records in Skowhegan had 
been destroyed by a fire some years 
ago but those for 1865 had escaped and 
he found a record in that year of the 
initiation of the insured. The grand 
lodge at Portland showed a record of 
membership terminating in 1878. 


Putting two and two together led to 
correspondence with the grand lodge of 
Pennsylvania where rumor said the in- 
sured had moved. Sure enough, there 
a record was found of admission to the 
Titusville lodge in 1878. 


The Titusville lodge dug out the facts 
that he had run a drug store in Titus- 
ville for many years and that he and a 
little later his wife had died there, but 
that his wife had a surviving sister in 
another Pennsylvania town. 

From this sister, supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, the rest of the story 
was filled out and to her, an aged and 
helpless invalid, and another heir eventu- 
ally went the company’s check for money 
ener a policy they had not known ex- 
isted. 











SEEKING A BIGGER JOB 


Life and group insurance sales executive with recognized organizing 
ability and fifteen years of experience is now seeking a broader outlet for 
his energies in the production field—either as life insurance manager of a 
large brokerage office or as an agency manager. 

his man is an expert on closing large cases and this ability should 

make him invaluable to any company in the business. 

an opportunity to make his qualifications known to interested parties. 
Highest references will be furnished, of course. 

“SALES EXECUTIVE” 

The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


He would welcome 


Address: 











KILLED HUSBAND, BUT COLLECTS 

A Kentucky woman, Mary Belle Ma- 
ley of Ashland, is more fortunate than 
most women who kill their husbands, for 
she will receive the $850.09 which was 
due the administrator of George Maley, 
the dead husband of the woman. Mrs. 
Malay shot and killed her husband July 
5, 1926. She pleaded guilty to manslaughter 
and was sentenced to the reformatory. 
Notwithstanding this conviction, she sued 
for the proceeds of the life insurance 
policy and at the conclusion of the evi- 
dennce the judge instructed the jury to 
find for the woman who had killed her 
husband, and the company will have to 

pay her the insurance. 


ELMIRA ASSN. ELECTIONS 


William Coleman, Union Central Life 
representative, is the new president of 
the Elmira, N. Y. Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Other officers for the coming 
year are: Phillip Myers, Fidelity Mutual, 
vice-president; Kenneth Levegood, Mu- 
tual Life, secretary-treasurer; Richard 
Myer, Mutual Life national committee- 
man and delegate to the International 
Convention. 





WOMAN HEADS ASSOCIATION 

Miss Martha E. Green, representative 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, is the 
newly elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Champaign 
County, IIL. 














MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
The Progressive Company 














More than 
$1,240,000,000.00 
of insurance in force. 


The Missouri State Life is sincerely striving to render 
progressive service. Its Executives, Officers and Department 
Heads are constantly on the alert to give helpful cooperation 
of the most practical character. The Company knows the 
value of Agents—it is fully aware of their problems, and 
seeks at all times to maintain a close relationship and sym- 
pathetic understanding between its Home Office and Field 
forces with a view of rendering service that will make it 
easier for the Agent and enable him to give complete satis- 
faction to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit 
of cooperation and service, extending through every Depart- 
ment and every Agency of the Company, that is responsible 
for the Company’s wonderful growth. 
factor that gives to the Missouri State Life the distinction of 
being “The Progressive Company.” 


It is the principal 
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Hillsman Taylor, President, St. Louis 
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Valuable New Book on 
Inspection Methods 


WRITTEN BY CHAS. E. ANSTETT 





Head of New York Life’s Inspection De- 
partment Explains Procedure and 
Organization 





An extremely valuable book for all who 
are connected in any way w-th the in- 
spection work of insurance companies 
has been written by Charles E. Anstett, 
superintendent of the inspection depart- 
ment of the New York Life and pub- 
hshed by that company for the informa- 
tion of its inspection department person- 
nel. Mr. Anstett has a background of 
many years of experience as organizer, 
developer and head of one of the most 
efficient inspection organizations in the 
country. 

In commenting on the value of the 
book the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
Says in its paper, “The Ounce of Pre- 
vention” : 

“As those who are acquainted with it 
know, the inspection business goes be- 
yond the collection of information for 
underwriting; it meets the policyholder 
aga.n when he has become a claimant. 
So it is that inspectors and inspection 
executives are vitally interested in the 
subject of claim investigations and, at 
the moment; particularly in disability 
claim investigations. 

“Life disability has been an obstreper- 
ous youngster. To the actuary, to the 
medical director, to the underwriter and 
to the inspector he has been the cause 
of much heartache. Perhaps to the last 
named he has been the most trying. If 
a life company is to keep its fair name 
unsullied it must be meticulous in pay- 
ing promptly every single claim that is 
entitled to payment. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and considering the vagaries 
of disability claims, the difficulties of a 
claim investigator begin to become ap- 
parent. It is in an attempt to foster 
general uniformity in the writing of dis- 
ability claim reports and to preclude fu- 
tile efforts in their investigation, that 
the author presents this book. It is by 
no means his intention to encourage in- 
vestigators to turn out stereotyped claim 
reports. On the contrary, he encourages 
ample latitude in the use of individual 
turns of expression and approach, But 
he feels that broad, general standards 
may be followed to very good advantage. 
The book is designed as a constructive 
analysis of disability claims for the many 
thousands who daily are engaged in mak- 
ing investigations of various kinds tor 
the life companies.” 

Difference Between Inspection and 

Investigation 


Following a short preface, the book 
opens with a sound commentary on the 
points of difference between an inspec- 
tion and an investigation. In this con- 
nection, the author says: 

“Although not generally recognized, 
there is quite a difference between in- 
spection and investigation. The former 


deals largely with opinions; the latter 
only with facts susceptible of proof. 

“Applicants are inspected. The aver- 
age is completed the same day. Suffi- 
cient time is not available for a thorough 
investigation which, as a matter of fact, 
is scarcely necessary. Declining an ap- 
plicant for insurance, the most drastic 
action the company can take enta ls no 
further consequences than loss of busi- 
ness that might prove profitable and, of 
course, the agent’s disappointment over 
loss of commission. 

“But not so regarding claims or when 
the company desires to rescind a policy. 
Here a contract exists. Any attempts 
by the company to disturb it or a re- 
fusal to pay, naturally develops a con- 
troversy which m‘ght result in litigation. 
Consequently, the company’s action must 
be predicated on facts that can be read- 
ily established. 

“A difference also exists in the actual 
preparation of these reports. An inspec- 
tion report commences with its ‘contact 
in which the inspector ment‘ons the num- 
ber of people interviewed, how recently 
they have seen the applicant and how 
long they have known him. Only in the 
larger cases are these informants identi- 
fied and even then the identification is 
only general; what part of the report 
each has supplied is not disclosed. 

“In an investigation, however, we con- 
sider each person separately and report 
interviews individually. There is no col- 
lective ‘contact’ in these reports. Natu- 
rally, each individual has had some sort 
of contact with the subject under inves- 
tigation which is futiy developed in re- 
porting the interview.” : 

The book then goes on to outline the 
usual components of disability files, the 
types of disability claim investigations, 
the sort of evidence which it is desired 
to bring out, the order of inquiries and 
interviews, and further suggestions and 
explanatory data. 

Next, there is an exposition of the 
points to be covered in interviewing phy- 
sicians, informants, the assured and hos- 
pital officials. Suggestions also are made 
for the approach to employers, trades- 
people and neighbors and the type of in- 
formation desired from each is outl ned. 
The book also contains suggestions as to 
the type of information to be gleaned 
about claimants in various occupations. 





ADOPTS NEW AVIATION RIDER 

A new aviation rider was adopted by 
the State Mutual of Worcester, Mass., 
July 1, covering those who use airplanes 
for other than occasional business flights. 
The new coverage is extended to pilots 
and those who fly their own planes for 
pleasure purposes. The company limits 
its liability to the reserve on the policy 
in event insured is killed as the result 
of a flying accident. 





VAN VLIET GOES ABROAD 


Edward Van Vliet of the Van Vliet 
& Keer agency in Newark for The Pru- 
dential, accompanied by Mrs. Van Vliet, 
sailed for an extended trip abroad last 
week. 


NEW YORK DEPT. STATEMENT 





Behan Says Expense of Life Company 
Annual Reports Should Be Included 
Under Advertising 


Thomas F. Behan, first deputy and act- 
ing superintendent of the New York 
State insurance department, last week is- 
sued the following statement to all au- 
thorized life companies: 

“In this de;a tment’s circular letter of 
June 6, 1930, item 5 required that all 
convassing or other literature such as 
pamphiets, circulars, leaflets, printed ma- 
terial, etc., prepared for distribution to 
the public by agents or through the mails 
for solicitation purposes or for stimulat- 
ing the conservation of business, should 
be reported in the expense of advertising. 
One company has inquired whether such 
expense should include the cost of annual 
reports to policyholders for the purpose 
of informing them regarding the affairs 
of the company. The object and result 
of such leaflets, circulars, ete., which 
corrv the name of the company, in my 
opinion, should be considered as coming 
within the term “advertising,” inasmuch 
as they aid indirectly or otherwise in en- 
couraging the conservation of business. 

“The purpose of this circular letter is 
to insure a uniform treatment, in the an- 
nual statement by the companies, of the 
expense of such annual reports to policy- 
holders.” 





RADIO PROGRAM EFFECTIVE 





C. E. Meredith of Mobile, Ala., Broad- 
casts Opera Music Every Week; 
Gets Good Results 


Radio programs consisting of half 
hours of good music are being broadcast 
by Charles E. Meredith, district man- 
ager for the Pacific Mutual Life at Mo- 
bile, Ala., with good direct results. The 
programs are given every Monday eve- 
ning at seven over Station WODX of 
Mobile. 

Mr. Meredith was formerly in the ad- 
vertising business, and not only prepares 
the program but acts as his own an- 
nouncer. He is the oldest advertiser 
over WODX. 

The regular introduction is “Good 
evening, ladies and gentlemen. Once 
more you hear the musical signature of 


Charles E. Meredith, life insurance, 
whose address is 201 First National 
Bank Annex, Mobile, Ala. We again 


present a half hour of good music, fea- 
turing the Pacific Mutual trio and dedi- 
cated to the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of California.” The music is 
confined to opera and occasionally the 
better operetta scores. 





NAMED MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


The Cedar Rapids Life has appointed 
as medical director Dr. Jennings Craw- 
ford, son of the late Dr. G. E. Craw- 
ford, former medical director and broth- 
er of Dr. J. Lynn Crawford. Dr. Jen- 
nings Crawford was trained by his father 
in. life insurance work and is well 
equipped for his new responsibilities. 








Do You Fit 
Into This Picture? 








If you fit into our 1930 plans 
and are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make a_ connection 


with real service and_ sales 
helps, you will be interested in 
what Security Mutual offers 
those who arc not at present 
under contract. 


a 


| SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
W pe . Binghamton, New York 


Write J. F. S., 
Agency Dept. 

































PHOENIX OF VIENNA EXPANDS 





Will Do Business in Irak and Syria in 
Addition to Already Broad Inter- 
national Business 


The Phoenix Life of Vienna, Austria, 
has taken up business in Irak and Syria 
as of May 1 through ‘the agency of 
Michelle Pharaon of Beyrouth, Syr‘a, 
Rue Alenby. The Phoenix of Vienna, 
one of the most progressive Continental 
European life offices, is-also one of the 
most international of all insurance or- 
ganizations as most of its business is 
done outside of its small home country 
of Austria. The Phoenix is carrying on 
a successful. business in most countrics 
of...Europe ‘ including those formerly 
alignéd against the central monarchies. 





Bush W. Allin, insurance commissioner 
for Kentucky, has granted permission to 
the Chicago National Life Insurance Co. 
to d’scontinue writing life insurance in 
Kentucky. 








Established 1879 
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356,988 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first five months of 1930 


$19,000,000 of Business 


sold on lives of “‘advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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AS WE SERVE 
o WE PROGRESS | 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 © 
1930 - $2,000, 000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 
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Raises Point About 
New Disability Forms 


EARNED INCOME SNAG? 





Legal Authority Wonders at Companies’ 
Assumption of Risk Regardless of 
Unearned Income 





One of the foremost legal authorities 
in the New York state service at Albany 
in discussing the forms of disability pro- 
visions issued in connection with life 
policies, has raised the question as to 
what happens under either the contract 
now being written by the Mutual Bene- 
fit or the clause contained in the stand- 
ard provisions for total and permanent 
disability benefits as promulgated by the 
superintendent of insurance, to the dis- 
abled or sick policyholder whose earning 
capacity is impaired, but who neverthe- 
less has an income sufficient to live and 
pay the premiums on the insurance. 

He cites, for instance, the yard stick 
measurement set up by the Mutual Ben- 
efit. A man is retired from the state 
service on a pension. He has been earn- 
ing in state service $6,000 a year. He 
suffers a shock and is unable to earn 
any money at all, Would his insurance 
automatically become subject to the dis- 
ability classification ? 

This lawyer cited also the case of a 
certain theatrical lawyer in New York 
City whose income from his’ practice is 
more than $500,000 a year. He carries 
a policy of life insurance of $500,000. He 
suffers an affliction of the eyes so that 
he can no longer practice, and his income 
from his business becomes nil. His pre- 
miums on his insurance amount to $20,- 
000 a year, but he has income on invest- 
ments of more than $100,000. How does 
he fit into the picture? 

This legal authority thinks the insur- 
ance companies are letting themselves in 
for something in apparently assuming 
the disability risk regardless of the mat- 
ter of unearned income. 





EQUITABLE INCREASE 11% 





Figures For First Five Months of Year 
; Annuities Find Greater 
Favor Since Stock Crash 

New business of the Equitable Society 
for the first five months of the year was 
11% greater than that written during the 
same period last year. The month of 
May showed a slight decrease. 

A new high record in total annuity 

business was established by the company 
during the first four months of the year. 
With an annuity volume of $48,684,000 
as figured on the company’s insurance 
production basis a gain of 60% is shown 
over the annuity business for the first 
four months of last year. The prepon- 
derance of increase is found in the an- 
nual premium old age income and re- 
tirement annuity forms. 
_ While public interest in annuities has 
increased very noticeably during recent 
years, President Thomas I. Parkinson 
points out that since the stock market 
disturbance of last October the annuity 
business of the Equitable Society has 
increased even more rapidly, indicating 
a decided trend toward this type of in- 
vestment by the public. 





CHANGES NAME 


The Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur has 
changed its name to the Ben Hur Life 
Association. 


Mutual Benefit Suit 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mentary policies. Each supplementary 
form contained the following: 

“The insured will be regarded as to- 
tally disabled when, by reason of acci- 
dental bodily injury or by sickness, his 
average monthly earned income for a 
period of four months has not exceeded 
one-fourth of his former earned income 
(averaged monthly for the twelve months 
immediately preceding such four months) 
and such disability will be regarded as 
permanent while the earned monthly in- 
come of the insured on account of such 
injury or sickness does not exceed the 
said one-fourth.” 

This form was approved on or about 
March 1, 1929. After the approval of 
the form, the superintendent of insurance 
promulgated the “standard provisions for 
total and permanent disability benefits in 
connection with life policies.” These pro- 
visions contained a clause: 

“Total disability is incapacity (result- 
ing from bodily injury or disease) to 
engage in any occupation for remunera- 
tion or profit.” 

Basis of Case Shown 


The Superintendent of Insurance seeks 
to revoke the authority of the Mutual 
Benefit Life to write life policies with 
the disability provision in New York 
State on the grounds that the form of 
contract does not correspond with the 
form set forth in the “standard provisions 
for total and permanent disability benefits 
in connection with life policies.” 

The court granted a temporary stay 
allowing the insurance company to con- 
tinue to write the form of policy com- 
plaint of and such stay has now been 
extended to September 13 by mutual 
agreement of attorneys. 

It will undoubtedly be the contention of 
attorneys for the Mutual Benefit that the 
definition of “total disability” set up by 
the Superintendent of Insurance would 
not give its policyholders a contract 
which would definitely state their rights, 
and that the clause in the contract, as 
formerly approved by the superintendent 
of insurance and which he now seeks to 
revoke, affords a definite definition of 
total disability not contained in the stand- 
ard provisions for total and permanent 
disability benefits in connection with life 
policies, as promulgated by the superin- 
tendent, but not in conflict therewith. 





Investment Managers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ent’s interest as paramount demands 
that both should consider the -whole 
matter. \ 

“Inevitably and properly so, these two 
professions will work closer and closer 
together and this will be a distinct ad- 
vantage to those in each field who first 
recognized the _ resulting advantage. 
There are many potential fields of co- 
operation between two professions such 
as the funded trust and the insurance 
trust. We, in our business of manag- 
ing investment accounts, recognize these 
facts and shall continue to regard the 
insurance agent, counselor, or under- 
writer as a necessary partner in our 
work.” , 





“Never mind about the business out- 
look—keep on the outlook for business,” 
says “Lanews,” published by the Lane 
Agency of the Home Life. 


“SPEECHLESS CONVENTIONS” 
Connecticut Mutual Meetings This Year 
Described as “Speechless”; Program 

Will Consist of Sales Demonstrations 


Meetings of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life representatives this year will be 
“speechless conventions,” according to 
the company’s recent notice. These con- 
ventions are described as “for salesmen 
only” and will consist of sales demon- 
strations by practical salesmen. 

The dates and places of meeting are 
as follows: August 26, 27 and 28 at West 
Baden, Ind.; September 2, 3 and 4 at 
Estes Park, Colo.; and September 9, 19 
and 11 at Portsmouth, N. H. Thomas M. 
Stokes, educational director of the com- 
pany; Edward C. Anderson and George 
F, B. Smith, agency assistants, are now 
conducting a series of sales “schools” of 
week durations in major cities of the 
country. 





AGENCY SUMMER CAMP 


The annual summer camp of the L. C. 
Mersfelder agency of the Kansas City 
Life in Oklahoma City was held re- 
cently at the Sequovah Club in the Ozark 
Mountains. This was not only a pleasure 
camp but also an insurance training 
course. Lectures were given in the 
morning by Mr. Mersfelder and in the 
afternoon by a number of home officials 
attending. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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New Business 1929 
$34,302,551 


“A Good Company to Represent” 


Over 117,000,000 Dollars in Force 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 
All Claims Paid Promptly 
Policy Holders Pleased 
Ordinary Exceeds 23,000,000 Dollars 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Industrial in Force 
January 1, 1930 
$93,782,760 


"Represent A Good Company” 











1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 : 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 

















INSURANCE IN FORCE | 
$1,202,101,059 . 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 


NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 






_ THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suttics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington'6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Says Hard Work Will 
Defeat Depression 


OPINION OF CHARLES W. GOLD 





American Life Convention Head Says 
There Is Too Much Talking and 
Not Enough Action 





Hard work is the best solution for 
the present depression that prevails 
throughout the country, according to 
Charles W. Gold, president of the Am- 


erican Life Convention, who believes that 
there is too much talking and not enough 
action at the present time. He avers that 
the next quarter of the year will depend 
very largely on the application of Am- 
erican “push.” Mr. Gold bases his views 
of the immediate outlook on the expe- 
rience of the Jefferson Standard Life, of 
which he is vice-president and treasurer. 

In discussing the outlook for July, Au- 
gust and September, Mr. Gold said: “If 
life insurance is a real barometer of 
business, the time has arrived to curb 
conversation and to produce. We have 
been talking and thinking too pessimis- 
tically and the general result has been 
that business has slumped when it should 
be accelerating. Business should think 
less of net results and more of gross. 
If we obtain the proper volume, the prof- 
its will take care of themselves. One of 
the decided drawbacks of the past six 
months has been too much false econ- 
omy. In saving pennies we have lost dol- 
lars that could have been made by the 
proper application of brains and brawn. 

“The fact that life insurance produc- 
tion slumped slightly in May and June 
is no cause for alarm. We must not 
forget that 1929 was the greatest year 
in the history of the industry. Notwith- 
standing that fact the amount of new 
business written during the first six 
months of this vear was in excess of the 
same period last year. It was to be ex- 
pected that the extraord'nary nace set 
by the producing agents in the first four 
months of the vear. in the face of very 
adverse general conditions, was to be re- 
tarded temporarily and slacken some- 
what. In many respects it was well that 
this let-up occurred when it did, for I 
am sure it will have a tendency to pep 
up the men in the field and cause re- 
newed efforts on their part. The new 
business in July, August and September 
is certain to compare favorably to that 
for the same period of 1929. 

Reasons For Let-Down 


“One of the very potent reasons for 
the let-down in May and June was that 
the agency organizations of most com- 
panies were concentrating on the con- 
servation of old business, striving to keep 
down lapsation and to improve the pol- 
icy loan situation. In this period the 
semi-annual premiums of many policies 
on which loans were made last fall to 
protect stock market margins fell due 
and naturally this situation presented a 
real problem for life underwriters. There 
is no question that the cash reserves 








JOHN HANCOCK CONTEST 





Combined Harry Gardiner and Ernest J. 
Clark Agencies Nose Out Paul F. 
Clark Organization 
The combined John Hancock agencies 
of Harry Gardiner in New York City 
and Ernest J. Clark in Baltimore won 
the contest that they waged against Paul 
F. Clark’s Boston agency during the 
past three months, by paying for $4,- 
096.800 production against $3.739,700, the 
paid figure of the Boston agency for 

the same period. 

As a reward for their efforts the agen- 
cy leaders of the New York and the 
Baltimore agencies were entertained over 
last week-end at the Bald Peak Country 
Club, Melvin Village, N. H., as guests 
of the Paul Clark agency. Golf and 
swimming tournaments were a big fea- 
ture of the outing. 


created by the more than $100,000,000,- 
000 life insurance purchased by the Am- 
erican people saved this country from 
its worst financial panic. But the serv- 
ice of the life insurance company to 
the aided policyholder started rather 
than stopped with the policy loan that 
proved the savior of his physical estate. 
The task will not be complete un- 
til the loan is repaid and the life in- 
surance estate again placed at par. There 
has been satisfactory improvement in 
this respect in recent weeks. 

“The easing of interest rates on short 
time credit, plus increased long term 
lending on mortgages and bonds should 
also have a tendency to improve gen- 
eral business conditions. A recent sur- 
vey indicated there was a decrease in 
mortgage foreclosures in May and June. 

“Construction has also displayed a ten- 
dency to improve in recent weeks al- 
though running somewhat behind last 
year. Other basic industries are look- 
ing up although not yet normal. But 
with the swing upward the outlook for 
the immediate future is promising. The 
clouds are fast rolling away and busi- 
ness will be good if we work hard enough 
to make it so.” 


“Fishing with Sandy” 


The John A. Stevenson Agency of 
the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia has 
what is called “the big room.” It is 
under the personal direction of L. G. 
Saunders, the agency’s supervisor. June 
was his vacation month, and he is an 
ardent fisherman. The members of his 
division, to show their appreciation of his 
always helpful co-operation, put on a 
“Fishing With Sandy” contest during his 
absence. They had a score board. of 
course. “Sandy” has five letters. Man- 
ager Stevenson promised a fishing party 
at Reed’s Beach in July for all who se- 
cured five applications—one for each let- 
ter of the word “Sandy.” The division 
piled up 224 applications for $955,400. As 
each application was brought in a gaudy- 
colored fish was given a place in the 
line of the agent’s record. A goodly 
number of the agents will go on the 
fishing party, the contest having been 
very successful. 

















SUCCEED WITH ORDINARY 

A number of Prudential men in New 
England have placed more than $50,000 
ordinary new business this year. They 
include J. Kelly, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
J. Schneider, Providence. R. I.; W. C. 
Simmons, Burlington, N. H.; H. Schwab, 
New Britain, Conn.; M. Halpert. Bridge- 
port, Conn.; R. Fiorito, Stamford, Conn.; 
H. J. Walsh, New Britain, Conn., and E. 
F. Daly, Hartford, Conn. 





WRITES COLLEGE MEN 

Wayne S. Porter of Champaign, IIl, 
leading producer of the Alexander Pat- 
terson agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
writes almost all his business on alumni 
of the University of Illinois, from which 
he was graduated in 1924. He joined the 
agency in 1926. His paid-for for the 
first five months of 1930 was $385.484. 





CREATIVE 


of a branch office. 


letter as confidential. 


110 Fulton Street 





Wanted 


We need a man with creative life insurance ability to become manager 
If you long to create an organization under you, and 
if you think you have the ability to do it, write to us. 


We offer you a substantial weekly salary and bonus. 
mutual company and our agency is one of the larger ones in the city. 


Write to us giving full details about yourself. 


“CREATIVE” 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


MANAGER 


Ours is a 


We will regard your 


New York 








GETS NATIONAL LIFE POST 

Congressman Elbert S. Brigham of the 
First Vermont District was last week 
elected chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the National Life of Vermont, a 
nosition held by the late Harry M. Cut- 
ler for many years. Congressman Brig- 
ham announced that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election when his pres- 
ent term expires next March. He has 
heen on the Montpelier company’s board 
for many years. 





SON SUCCEEDS FATHER 


F. A. Stearns, for twenty years man- 


seer of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the Pacific Mutual Life in San 
Francisco, has retired and is succeeded 
by his son, Leland Stearns. 





to Age 65 next birthday. 


Independence Square 

















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 





GERMAN ACTUARIAL JOURNAL 

The July issue of the German Actu- 
arial Journal (Mittler, Berlin) has just 
been received in this country. It con- 
tains Felix Bernstein’s “Standard Errors 
of Moments”; Professor Anton’s “An- 
nuitants’ Tables in Connection With the 
German Life Tables of 1924-1926”; Hans 
Amtmann’s “Mortality of Army Officers” 
and Dr. Behr’s paper on summation. Dr. 
S. Breuer also contributes a survey of 
the recent literature on business cycles. 





TO ISSUE “STATE-A-QUOTA” 

The Frank W. Pennell agency of the 
State Mutual Life in New York City 
will shortly issue a bulletin, “State-A- 
Quota,” for its representatives. 
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To ASSIST OUR AGENTS 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
| assisting in the location and placement of contracts 








is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Insurance Clerk Leaves 
Rare Art Collection 


CHINESE ANTIQUE’ TEXTILES 





Late Metropolitan Life Employe Donated 
Lifetime Collection to Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 





A former clerk of the Metropolitan 
Life home office in New York City, Wil- 
liam C. Paul, who died in January, 1929, 
had a hobby to which he devoted his 
moments of leisure and which will send 
his name down permanently in art circles 
in this country. The filing of his will 
in April disclosed his bequeath to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of a collec- 
tion of Chinese antique textile art, but 
at the time its true worth was not sus- 
pected. Nor was it known that the col- 
lection represented Mr. Paul’s entire es- 
tate. 

Rarely does such a story come to light. 
Mr. Paul’s case was not that of a wealthy 
man devoting a part of his surplus to 
a hobby; it was the case of one of mod- 
erate means expending most of his in- 
come on his love of beauty. After he 
left his day’s work at the insurance 
company office he became a connoisseur 
and scholar, devoted his evenings regu- 
larly to the study and enjoyment of his 
collection. That 1,065 samples of six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century textiles afforded him am- 
ple opportunity for research is indicated 
by the fact that the Metropolitan Muse- 
um will devote more than a year study- 
ing them before exhibiting them in the 
fall of 1931. This prolonged examination 
is made necessary by the many mysteries 
in Chinese art which these textiles pre- 
sent. 

Admired by Associates 

Mr. Paul entered the Metropolitan 
Life’s service February 2, 1902, and was 
with the company continuously until his 
death last year. He was in the anoli- 
cation bureau of the company, holding 
the position of “occupational rater.” His 
business associates recognized the man’s 
intelligence and he was much admired, 
especially because his education and cul- 
ture had been mostly gained by self 
persistence. He commanded a vast 
knowledge of most all the sciences, in- 
cluding mathematics, natural history and 
astronomy. He was known to his as- 
sociates as one who could converse in- 
telligently upon almost any subject, was 
a great reader and had an unusually fine 
memory. 

Throughout the years Mr. Paul con- 
tinually set higher standards in his col- 
lecting work. He sold certain pieces 
oftentimes in order to buy other better 
pieces and his collection constantly be- 
came more valuable. 

According to the curator of Far East- 
ern art at the museum, this gift makes 
the “Metropolitan Museum collection of 
Chinese textiles the best in any museum 
in the world, with the exception of the 
Imperial Palace Museum of Peking. the 
extent and importance of whose collec- 
tions it is impossible to estimate.” 


Started Collection in 1908 


Mr. Paul is supposed to have become 
first interested in collecting during a 
health trip around the world in 1908. 
He had been interested in seeing far- 
awav places and joined in the gold rush 
to Alaska. In assembling his collection. 
however, he did not travel but contrary 
to the usual rule gathered all his exam- 
ples of textiles by negotiations which 
did not take him outside of the citv. 
That he was able to obtain exceptionally 
important examples through his pers’st- 
ence and wide knowledge of the field 
is regarded as of great interest. 

It is said that unlike many other col- 
lectors, Mr. Paul did not depend unon 
the opinion of experts; bought not what 
he was advised to buy. but what: his 
knowledge and experience told him was 
fine. Nor did price deter him when he 
thought the object was necessarv to his 
collection. It is reported that Mr. Paul 


spent between $30,000 and $40,000 for his 
collection. When dealers in New York 
obtained some especially fine example, 
it is said that first choice would not go 
to wealthy collectors whose names often 
appear in print, but to the little man 
who lived in an apartment in the Bronx, 
where he kept his treasures in trunks 
and boxes, protected only by the locked 
door of the apartment. 

The curator of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has this to say about the impor- 
tance of Mr. Paul’s collection: “The 
Chinese Revolution of 1911 swept away 
a century-old tradition of textile design 
and prescribed a fashion which only the 
founding of a new dynasty in China can 
save. At present the stores of court 
robes are rapidly being dispersed from 
one end of the world to the other, many 
of them being destroyed or cut up to 
serve all sort of strange purposes, so 
that the preservation of almost any 
Chinese pre-revolution textile is impor- 
tant.” 





EX-FOOTBALL STAR IN BUSINESS 





Fraser Agency Now Has Mort Starobin 
Among Its Full Time Producers; © 
Off to Good Start 
One of the hardest workers among the 
new life agents operating in New York 
City is Mort Starobin, former Syracuse 
University football star and later assist- 
ant coach at New York University, who 
joined the Fraser agency of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual in a full time capacity My 

The company predicts for him All- 
American honors in the life insurance 
business as he won in football, for he has 
entered the business with the same spirit 
displayed on the football field. 

Starobin played varsity football at Syr- 
acuse for three years, establishing for 
himself a reputation as one of the lead- 
ing tackles in the country and being 
mentioned on many first All-American 
teams. Following his graduation in 1924 
he took extra courses at Syracuse and 
at the same time took charge of the 
freshman team, turning out an unde- 
feated championship freshman sauad and 
attracting the attention of “Chick” Mee- 
han, New York University coach. In 
1926 Starobin became assistant coach at 
N. Y. U. and entered life insurance in 
a part time capacity, since football took 
up only part of the vear. He was suc- 
cessful and decided this year to devote 
his full time to the insurance business. 





NEW LAMAR LIFE POLICY 





Preferred Risk Contract Is Called the 
“Special Home Guardian”; Provides 
A 12% Income 


Announcement of the “Special Home 
Guardian Policy,” a revived and re- 
vised policy of the Lamar Life of Tack- 
son, Miss., has just been made by C. W. 
Welty, general manager. Rates and a 
broadside explaining the policy to the 
agents have been mailed out. 

This policy is the revised and revived 
“Home Guardian Policy” written in 
minimum amounts of $2,640 by the 
Lamar Life a few years ago. The new 
policy, however, is in accordance with 
the other home protection policies is- 
sued this year by some other compa- 
nies. It provides the 12% income. al- 
lows optional settlements, and includes 
excess interest dividends where the in- 
stalment settlement is chosen. It is a 
preferred risk policy and will be writ- 
ten in amounts not less than $5,000. Men 
and widows can be written. The age 
limit is: men, twenty to sixty years; 
widows with children. twenty to fifty 
years. Income disability, double indem- 
nity and dismemberment benefits can 
be included in the policy provided the 
insured comes within the acceptable 
class. 





BERKSHIRE ENTERS VIRGINIA 

The Berkshire Life has been admitted 
to Virginia. Principal office will be in 
Norfolk in charge of Maurice J. Green- 
wood and Norman O. W. Adams. 


Insurance Cases Up 
Before Supreme Court 


BENEFICIARIES AND CREDITORS 





Court Declines to Review Widow’s 
Rights in Case; and Also One In- 
volving Misrepresentation 





Questions that have come before the 
U. S. Supreme Court involving life insur- 
ance are reviewed by Gregory Hankin, 
director of the Legal Research Service. 
Inc., Washington, D. C., who points out 
that recent legislation in the states has 
aimed to protect the beneficiary of insur- 
ance policies against claims of creditors 
of the insured. An interesting constitu- 
tional question was raised in the Supreme 
Court this year with reference to the 
law of Florida, which provides that pro- 
ceeds from life insurance policies shall 
inure to the surviving spouse of the de- 
ceased or to his children or to the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy, and that it 
shall not be subject to attachment of 


garnishment or any other legal process 
by creditors, unless the policy declares 
that it was effected for the benefit of 
creditors. 

The decedent’s will in this case dis- 
tributed the property and made provision 
for his widow, but she renounced the will 
and elected to take her dower instead. 
The question arose how the estate should 
be distributed, and the courts of Flor- 
ida held that the widow was entitled to 
her dower out of the proceeds of the 
insurance policies, but that the creditors 
were not entitled to these proceeds. Tif- 
fany & Co. then petitioned the Supreme 
Court to review the case, maintaining 
that the decision amounted to an ar- 
bitrary discrimination among creditors. 
for the widow also became a creditor of 
the estate, and that this discrimination 
constituted a denial of the equal protec- 
tion of laws, contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Const‘tution. The 
Supreme Court, however, declined to go 
into this matter. 


When Misrepresentation Voids Policy 


A number of states have also adopted 
laws limiting the company’s defense of 
misrepresentation in actions brought on 
insurance policies. The Missouri mis- 
representation statute provided that no 
misrepresentation in obtaining a policy 
of insurance shall be deemed material or 
render the policy void unless the matter 
misrepresented actually contributed to 
the death, and the question whether it 
did so contribute is one for the jury. 
In one case, a physician represented that 
he had never received treatment in any 
hospital, sanitarium or asylum, that he 
had never had any disorders of the heart, 
blood vessels, respiratory system, or any 
diseases of joints, bones or spine, and 
that in the past seven years he had not 
consulted any phys‘cian. Shortly after 
obtaining a policy of insurance, the phy- 
sician died of general impairment of the 
heart, and action was brought on the 
insurance policy. The company relied 
upon certain evidences showing that a 
few years before the apnlicat‘on, the phy- 
sician had been confined for several 
weeks in a Kansas City hospital, and 
while he did not go there for any heart 
trouble, attending physicians found evi- 
dence of serious impairment of the heart 
and blood vessels. 

The Federal District Court ‘nstructed 
the jury that no misrepresentation by the 
insured would void the policy, unless it 
concerned a matter which actually con- 
tributed to the death and at the time of 
the application the insured either knew 
such matters to be false. or that these 
matters were reasonable within h‘s per- 
sonal knowledge. The iury brought in a 
verdict for the beneficiary upon which 
judgment was entered, and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals affirmed that judgment. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
declined to go into the matter. 
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A GREAT PIONEER 

The recent anniversary of fifty years in 
insurance of Cuthbert Heath as a member 
of Lloyd’s did not pass unnoticed by 
his fellow underwriters which was fitting 
—as for years Mr. Heath had the most 
creative mind in the insurance business. 
He was the pioneer in non-marine, the 
inventor of numerous coverages now tak- 
en as a matter of course because of the 
widespread popularity they have 
and the number of companies writing 
them. It was a jesting remark of a 
friend, whose house had been robbed, 
which led Mr. Heath to accept the first 
burglary risk, and it is a tribute to his 
judgment that the rate he then fixed 
remains the standard rate in Great Brit- 
ain for burglary policies on private hous- 
es. Despite the criticism of other com- 


won 


panies, Mr. Heath went ahead and in- 
troduced insurance of prufits in a form 
which he thought out. “You will ruin 
the business,” he was told, but again 
his originality and daring were vindi- 
cated by subsequent experience. His 
part in credit insurance, both as an ad- 
visor of the Government and as founder 
of the Trade Indemnity Co. is well 
known to all insurance men, In more 
recent years he personally undertook the 
placing at Lloyd’s of the guarantee in- 
surance on the Wembley Exhibition. 

Upon the occasion of his fiftieth year 
at Lloyd’s he was the recipient from 
five hundred fellow members of a con- 
gratulatory message contained in a vel- 
lum cover, embellished with the arms of 
Lloyd’s, and a representation of the fa- 
mous Lutine Bell. The message read 
as follows: 

We, fellow workers, tender our hearty 
congratulations on the completion of 
your fifty years as an underwriting mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s, and we hope you will be 
spared for many years in health and 
strength to enjoy the fruits of your 
labors. 

Mr. Heath’s health is all right, but he 
is growing deaf. However, he still takes 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
insurance concerns with which he is as- 
sociated. Many American insurance men 
have met Mr. Heath and none are quick- 
er to acknowledge what he has done for 
expansion of the insurance business than 
the underwriters on this side of the 
Atlantic. 





WHY THE PESSIMISM? 
The persistent growth of life insurance 
showing gains in amount of new insur- 
ance year after year has become so much 


of the business that a 
falling off for even a month or two in 
comparison with the similar period of 
the preceding year is over-emphasized 
and given too much significance. The 
great industrial businesses of the coun- 
try never attempt to draw conclusions 
from so small a picture. Averages over 
the years are the least that an economist 
would use as a yard stick of business 
trends. 


a characteristic 


The life insurance business must accus- 
tom itself to this rise and fall in vol- 
ume. It is a characteristic of all pro- 
ductive and distributive effort. As Henry 
H. Putnam has expressed it, the increas- 
ing amount of life insurance that has 
been written year after year is one of 
the extraordinary characteristics of the 
business. He goes on to point out that 
each year some of the more analytical 
observers have looked for a falling back. 
A halt for a month or two is no grounds 
for expecting a crisis nor for a pessi- 
mistic attitude. 


During the past few years there has 
been great pressure for increased pro- 
duction. As life insurance consolidates 
its position, does more effective con- 
servation work and is able to apply the 
industrial formula of increasing produc- 
tion without increasing costs, less and 
less attention will be given to the persis- 
tent increase over the preceding year. 
As Mr. Putnam says, the year may not 
be far off when there will be less in- 
surance written than the preceding year. 
This may be in 1930; but why worry? 





EVERYBODY IN ADIRONDACKS 
KNEW C. J. AYRES 


insurance agents have so im- 
pressed themselves upon the community 
as did the late Clinton J. Ayres, well- 
known for his aggressiveness and suc- 
cess in an insurance office in Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., which he opened in March, 
1915. He took the lead in his community 
in every activity for its good and the 
range of his activities was wide. An up- 
state newspaper said: “He was known 
in every section of the Adirondacks and 
was always on the side of progress with 
his display of fine community sp‘rit.” 


Few 





WAS WITH THIS PAPER 


Donald Mockler, who was a passenger 
with Frank Goldsborough, nineteen-year- 
old aviatorwhose plane crashed in a Ver- 
mont forest, after being lost in a fog, 
was formerly a reporter on The Eastern 
Underwriter. 




















The Human Side of Insurance 
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Louis Lipsky, newly elected president 
of the Judea Life of New York, is one 
of the most influential personalities in 
the field of Zionism. Receiving his early 
training as a journalist and serving with 
distinction for some years as editor of 
the “American Hebrew,” dramatic editor 
of the New York “Press” and later on the 
New York “Telegraph,” Mr, Lipsky for- 
sook the literary field to attain interna- 
tional renown as a leader in the Zionist 
movement for the upbuilding of Pales- 
tine as the Jewish National Home. Af- 
filiated with this movement ‘for more 
than thirty years, he has been president 
of the Zionist Organization of America, 
a member of the World Zionist Execu- 
tive Committee and one of the leading 
figures in the American Jewish Congress 
of which. he was one of the organizers. 
He has made frequent lecture appearances 
in practically every city in the United 
States and has written numerous articles 
in Zionist and general organs of opinion. 
To the Judea Life Mr. Lipsky brings 
those wide contacts which are so essen- 
tial for the progress of an organization 
like the Judea. 5 

E. R. Hardy, Jr., son of the secretary 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
who was a famous boy prodigy, was the 
subject of a number of feature write-ups 
in the New York papers on his return 
from England, where he had attended the 
meeting of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute with his father. One of the long- 
est appeared in the New York “Tele- 
gram.” Young Hardy is now twenty- 
two and a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

a 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
managers of the Connecticut Society of 
Sons of the Revolution. 


W. E. Baldwin, Canadian manager of 
the Continental, has returned from a hol- 
iday spent in the British Islands. While 
abroad he traveled 3,000 miles by motor. 
Among other places, he visited the Irish 
Free State. 

eee. 

Ben A. Ruffin of B. A. Ruffin Co., 
Richmond, Va., agency, was in Denver 
last week attending the annual conven- 
tion of Lions International. He is im- 
mediate past president of the organiza- 
tion, 


oe ee 

Cator Woolford, Retail Inspection Co., 
Atlanta, has been given the degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Science by the 
University of Georgia. 


Wade Fetzer, president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, and head of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., Chicago, has returned from 
Europe in improved health and greatly 
pleased with the progress which the Fid- 
elity & Casualty as making. 

* 


Henry W. Marsh of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, nationally known brokerage or- 
ganization, has been named a member 
of the organization committee of the new 
Harvard foundation known as the Two 
Hundred Fifty Associates of the Har- 
vard Business School. Its purpose is to 
further the scientific study of business 
conditions and methods begun by the 
Harvard Business School in 1912. An- 
other insurance man helping in this work 
is Frederic W. Fuller of Springfield, 
Mass., general agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. | 

ys * 


E. F. Williamson, of the Norwich 
Union, and president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute of Great Britain, 
sailed for England on the “Berengaria™ 
Wednesday, another passenger being 
C. H. Falloon of the Atlas, who is senior 
vice-president of the Institute. Messrs. 
Williamson and Falloon have been prom- 
inent figures in world insurance for 
vears. In Canada they were guests of 
honor at luncheons in Montreal and To- 
ronto. Mr. Williamson was accompanied 
to this country by W. Mackenzie Lees, 
general manager of the Norwich Union, 
who is remaining in the United States 
for a time. 

* * x 

Dr. T. B. Snavely, head of the de- 
partment of economics at the University 
of Virginia, who devotes his spare mo- 
ments to writing insurance for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, has gone to Har- 
vard to lecture in the department of 
economics there during the summer 
period. 

ae 

John Marshall Holcombe, manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau of Hartford, will preside over the 
“managers’ session” at the international 
convention of life underwriters at To- 
ronto, September 24. 25 and 26. 


W. Reginald Baker of the Newark of- 
fice of the Mutual Life of New York, 
has motored to Dorset, Vt., where he 
will visit relatives. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Baker. 

* * 

R. A. Douglas, local agent of the Home 
of New York at Chardon, Ohio, has been 
presented with the twenty-five year sil- 
ver service medal. The presentation was 
made by Special Agent C. O. Wood. 
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More About the Zep 


I have been asked to tell some more 
details about the recent trip to Germany 


which I took on the Graf Zeppelin. In- 
surance men have asked me who was 
Count Zeppelin, how he got his idea of 
the Zeppelin, whether you get seasick, 
what you have to eat, what is being done 
in America relative to Zeppelin building, 
how one passes his time on an airship, 
whether there is any thrill in the trip, 
how the airship lands, how the berths 
are constructed, what is the future of 
the Zeppelin, and other questions to 
answer all of which would be impossible 
in space limits of a paper. 

Probably the best way to start would 
be by telling something about Count 
Zeppelin, whose inventive genius made 
the airship in its present form possible. 

e < * 


Story of the Rigid Dirigible Count 


Count Adolph Ferdinand Zeppelin was 
born in 1838 and died thirteen years ago. 
He left more than a hundred rigid air- 
planes built under his design and under 
his personal supervision. During the 
Civil War he came to America and 
joined the Union Army in order to in- 
crease his military education. Among 
other things while here he navigated 
balloons. He was also an officer in the 
balloon corps in the Franco-Prussian 
War and it was through his experience 
in America and during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870 that there originated 
in his mind the idea of developing a 
rigid airship. He designed such a ship 
in 1873. It was sub-divided into single 
compartments and he thought that with 
it he could negotiate distance flights. 

Four years later he succeeded in sub- 
mitting his plans and ideas to the King 
of Wurtenberg. Nothing much _hap- 
pened, however, until 1891, when he re- 
signed from the army in order to give 
his full time to his invention. It was 
not until 1894 when he was fifty-six 
years old and with the assistance of an 
engineer named Kober that he complet- 
ed the design of a rigid airship that met 
his satisfaction, and this design is not 
essentially different from the first Zep- 
pelin that the public knew. 

The interest of the public was very 


lackadaisical and he had trouble in 
arousing sufficient public interest to 
watrant construction. While he was 


working up enthusiasm another group 
in Berlin built an all-aluminum frame- 
work rigid airship which was essentially 
different from his. It had an outer cover 
of metal. Zeppelin was not discouraged, 
but succeeded in 1898 in enlisting enough 
capital to organize a stock company to 
promote flights of motor airships. He 
picked Lake Constance as the place for 
his initial effort. This was because he 
had spent his boyhood there. Germany 
1s on ohe border of Lake Constance and 
Switzerland is across the lake. 

His first flight on Lake Constance was 




















on July 2, 1900. All professional air men 
predicted failure for him, but he was 
successful although the ship flew only 
13% miles an hour. He succeeded in 
making three flights with this airship 
when the company was dissolved for 
lack of funds. Several years went by 
and in 1905 the King of Wurtenberg 
came to his rescue, supplied the neces- 
sary funds, and an aluminum manufac- 
turer also helped out by furnishing him 
with material for another frame. Zep- 
pelin was sixty-seven years old when he 
started his second ship. He made im- 
portant changes in the first design but a 
storm ruined the ship because he had 
trouble with his motors, which were not 
sufficiently strong. 

In October, 1906, he built his third 
ship and this craft made twenty-eight 
miles an hour. It was the twenty-eight- 
mile-an-hour trip, the third one, which 
brought Zeppelin his first real public 
recognition. The Government became in- 
terested and took over the ship. That 
relieved him of financial worries. 


* * * 


First Great Flight 


Zeppelin made his first great flight, 
which was in July 1, 1908, by going over 
the Swiss Alps to Lucerne and back 
again. This flight captured the imagi- 
nation of the world not only because 
he succeeded in getting over the Alps 
but because he got back again. 

From 1911 until the World War start- 
ed the Zeppelin ships carried 34,228 pass- 
engers and without a single injury. Dur- 
ing the war the Zep corporation fur- 
nished forty Zeppelins to the German 
War Department and sixty-three~to the 
Navy. A number were shot down dur- 
ing the war. 

The first flight over a very long dis- 
tance was when the L59, a Zeppelin, did 
a 4,225 non-stop from Jambol, Bulgaria; 
to a point in Western Africa and back. 
It carried a crew of twenty-two and 
fourteen tons of freight. 

The honor of the first flight across the 
Atlantic, however, came in July, 1919, 
when the British rigid airship R34 came 
across in 103 hours, refueled in New 
York and returned home in 75 hours. 

The first Zeppelin ship which came 
over the Atlantic to America was the 
ship called the Los Angeles. She made 
this flight in October, 1924, and traveled 
about 5,000 miles in all. Her actual fly- 
ing time was 75 hours. The ship cost 
3,200,000 marks and the reason for the 
flight to the United States was because 
the Americans said they would pay only 
on delivery. In other words, C. O. D. 


*k * * 


No Seasickness 


Passengers on the Graf Zeppelin do 
not get seasick for the reason that there 
is no rocking motion of any kind. While 
the ship goes through storms riding is 
as easy and comfortable as on a large 
ocean steamship. Ordinarily, the pass- 
enger doesn’t know about the storm. He 
can find out quickly enough if he goes 


out on the bridge because during a squall 
or any other bad patch of weather every- 
body there is on the job, with plenty 
to do. 

The radio weather reports are coming 
in thick and fast and there are always 
a number of the ship’s officers or crew 
hanging about the man making up the 
weather map, a huge affair. It is most 
often possible to steer clear of the 
storms, but not always, even though the 
Zeppelin is going at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour or more. Sir Hubert Wil- 
kins, who was on the Graf for Hearst, 
was looking for sensational material to 
wireless, and when I landed I found we 
had been in some storms I knew noth- 
ing about. Reports that the passengers 
reached Spain looking pale and feeling 
shaky were erroneous. 

It was only after we reached the Swiss 
mountains that there was a feeling of 
unusual adventure because the ship was 
lost in the clouds for twelve minutes. 
Even the possibility of running into a 
mountain peak did not frighten any one. 
When the ship’s bow was suddenly ele- 
vated and people lost their footing as 
dishes crashed to the floor from the din- 
ing tables the general atmosphere was 
one of hilarity and good humor. There 
is no feeling of fear on such a ship. 
Entirely different types of experiences 
frighten people. Most people are scared 
by something. There are some people 
who do not like to be left alone in the 
dark; others are uncomfortable when in 
a crowd with no chance to escape. 
Christy Mathewson, greatest of baseball 
pitchers, never crossed the ocean, as he 
was afraid of the sea. There are Croix 
de Guerre men who will not cross a traf- 
fic congested street until the red light 
has been on for half a minute. I didn’t 
see anybody on the Graf who looked un- 
easy. They get nervous and frightened 
about other things, but not by Zeppelins 
or they would not have taken the chance 
of mishap on the flight by boarding the 
ship in the first place. 


* * * 


Two Giant Ones Being Built Here 


The Zeppelins in this country are built 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
which controls on this side the German 
patents. Two of these huge rigid dirigi- 
bles are now being constructed for the 
United States Navy, one being about a 
year from completion at the present 
time. I am informed by Fred M. Harp- 
ham, administrative vice-president of the 
Goodyear corporation, that these ships 
will be twice as big as the present Graf 
Zeppelin. 

* * * 


The Bridge and Lounge 


The Graf has four sections. At the 
bow is the bridge, which is rather a huge 
affair where twenty men can move about. 
The officers do not object to passengers 
coming out on the bridge if the weather 
is good. They do otherwise. Directly 
back of the bridge is a small gangway 
on one side of which is the wireless 
room; on the other side, the pantry. The 
cooking, by the way, is with 
stoves. 

Then comes the lounge where the 
passengers gather, around which they 
have their walking trips, where they 
play bridge and where tables are placed 
at meal times. The meals are served as 
in a hotel, with a striking looking menu, 
showing the Graf going over the Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel, where many of the 
passengers stayed in New York, and 
giving a short view of Central Park. 
The menu consisted of a table d’hote 
meal, good enough for any one. Nat- 
urally, as the trip was short food was 


fresh. 
i, eee 


Passing the Time 


The passengers spend most of their 
time looking out of the windows, which 
are extremely large. They not only want 
to see the sights, but also get some 
fresh air. You can’t keep your head out 
of the window long in comfort as the 
ship is going too fast and there is too 


electric. 


much breeze. I didn’t see any one read- 
ing a book. The ship’s library consisted 
of a well-worn copy of a Salvation Army 
magazine. Few would read it on shore. 
Everybody read the copy on the Graf. 
There was no drinking between meals. 
The women on board did not mix much. 
One of them, Lady Hubert Wilkins, was 
a former British actress; another had 
been across the sea before on the Zep- 
pelin; a third had taken the South 
American trip; the fourth was the wife 
of a Staten Island real estate man who 
was also on board. 

Behind the lounge are the sleeping 
rooms. While in that part of the ship 
one thinks he is on a wagon lits in 
Europe as the rooms are about the same 
size. There are two berths in each room. 
There is a big room where men can 
shave and retiring rooms for both men 
and women. In the back part of the 
ship are rooms for officers although some 
of them sleep overhead with the rest of 
the crew. The crew consists of forty; 
the passengers numbered twenty-four. 
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The Landing 


The landing of a Zeppelin looks to a 
passenger on board as the simplest thing 
in the world if there are enough men to 
handle the ship on the landing field. The 
Zeppelin’s engines are stopped and the 
big ship starts to float down leisurely 
and when near the ground ropes are 
thrown out. The small land army catches 
the ropes and moves forward and back- 
ward with the ship across the field until 
the motion is entirely halted. The ship 
then rests on the shoulders of the 
ground crew. When ready for the ascent 
the ropes are let go and up climbs the 
Zep towards the sky. When a certain 
altitude is reached the engines are 
started. 

+ + 


How Zeppelin Got Eckener 


Commander Hugo Eckener of the Graf 
Zeppelin was a philosopher who lived on 
Lake Constance at _ Friedrichshafen. 
From boyhood he had been interested in 
rigid heavier than air transport mediums, 
No one was more keenly interested than 
was he in Count Zeppelin’s early experi- 
ments, and about twenty years ago he 
started writing letters to German news- 
papers and to professors and other men 
of influence, calling attention to some 
defects which he thought he saw in the 
Zeppelin experiments. He would write 
a letter to an editor or professor, enclos- 
ing one of his clippings and begging the 
recipient of the letter to read it. 

This finally -aroused Count Zeppelin 
and he wrote a sarcastic letter to his 
critic, saying that he would like to meet 
him; that possibly he might profit by a 
face to face interview and learn some- 
thing. As a result the two met. After 
talking with Eckener he offered him 
his command. That’s how Eckener tied 
up with the old count. 

a th. 


The Lifting Cells 


In preparing for the journey from 
Lakehurst to Germany 3,500 gallons of 
gasoline were put on board for fuel and 
1,100 gallons of oil were pumped oy 
board. 

The lifting cells of the Graf hold hy- 
drogen and the fuel cells take ethane. 
Ethane is a colorless, gaseous compound 
of the paraffin series contained in the 
gases given off by petroleum and iri il- 
luminating gas. One hundred and sixty- 
two cubic feet of hydrogen are con- 
tained in each of a large number of 
tanks. 

Ee ee 


The Noise 


The noise of a Zeppelin is not so dis- 
tressing as that of airplane engines and 
passengers soon get used to it. They 
do not put cotton in their ears. 

ae oe 


Captain Lehmann . 
Captain Lehmann, Eckener’s chief of- 
ficer, and sometimes his spokesman, is a 
little bit of a fellow. 
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Hardy Returns From 
British C. I. I. Meet 


WILLIAMSON NEW PRESIDENT 





Manager of Norwich Union Fire; Insti- 
tute Considers Own College; $100,000 
in Benevolent Fund 





E. R. Hardy, who directs the affairs of 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
returned recently from this convention. 
He goes to England generally for his 
vacation and also takes in the C. I. I. 
meetings. He said that this year’s gath- 


ering was a fine success with a big at-, 


tendance. The conventions last only one 
day, but this is crowded, including gen- 
erally a business session in the morn- 
ing, a formal luncheon followed by a 
trip and reception elsewhere and a for- 
mal banquet in the evening. 

Because insurance is one of the major 
businesses of Great Britain the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute has attained 
greater national prominence than the In- 
surance Institute of America, Mr. Hardy 
says. It is also an older organization 
and now has a membership of close to 
20,000 persons in the insurance business. 
Mr. Hardy hopes that insurance educa- 
tion in this country may go forward as 
successfully as it has in England, and 
he has plans for expanding the Institute 
and further co-ordinating the work of 
the local insurance societies here. 

E. F. Williamson, manager of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire in England, was re- 
cently elected president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute at the annual body 
of that organization at Sheffield. The 
C. I. I. is the insurance educational or- 
ganization of England, operating similar- 
ly to our Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., only upon a larger scale. The 
British C. I. L annual meetings attain 
_ great popularity and are generally at- 
tended by nearly all the leading insur- 
ance executives in the British Isles. 

Mr. Williamson has been with the 
Norwich Union all his business life, join- 
ing the company in 1895. He opened the 
Cambridge branch and later acted as 
manager at Birmingham. In 1915 he 
went to the head office as fire superin- 
tendent. In 1920 he became the. chief 
official of the company. Mr. Williamson 
has visited the United States, Canada 
and South Africa. For more than twen- 
ty years he has taken an active interest 
in the Chartered Insurance Institute and 
its branches at Birmingham and Nor- 
wich. 

Institute’s Own College Suggested 


George William Reynolds, general 
thanager of the Guardian Assurance, and 
president of the C, I. I. for 1929-1930, 
suggested that the Institute found its 
own college. 

“I hope you will not think it extrava- 
gantly fanciful,” said President Reyn- 
olds. “It is, I consider, not more gro- 
tesque than, say, forty years ago, would 
have seemed to an audience of insurance 
men, if then someone had proposed an 
application for a Royal Charter. 

“I do not forget, that we are diligently 
searching for new premises in the vicin- 
ity of the other insurance institutions, in 
which there shall be room also for our 
library and museum; and that we should 
be obliged to seek further afield for a 
building to include a college. 

“IT will not attempt to elaborate the 
benefits which I think might follow the 
establishment of our own college. The 
most obvious, of course, is the advan- 
tage of equality in teaching—a very im- 
portant one. But I should anticipate 
the advent of many students from over- 


seas, and thus establish even more firmly 


these islands as the home of insurance. 

“I think, however, we might in our 
own college better inculcate those intan- 
gible, and I trust inherent, qualities 
which have in the business of insurance 
the authority of tradition, but not com- 
mitted to writing. How far the main- 
tenance of such tradition can be assisted 
by study it is difficult to explain, for I 
suppose the quality I am seeking to de- 
scribe is, in fact, wisdom. 

“It is interesting to recall that Mr. 
Baldwin in his inaugural address as 
Chancellor of St. Andrew’s University, 
stressed the fact that ‘you may have 
vast knowledge but little wisdom’—a 
truth so often forgotten. Yet in the 
Book, which now as always we wisely 





Blank & Stoller 
E. R. HARDY 


accept as the first and best authority, 
this truth, viz: that wisdom is the great- 
est quality to be desired, is constantly 
affirmed. 


Conditions and Rights of Membership 

“You will have observed in the re- 
port of the council that consideration 
is invited to some suggestions therein 
relating to the conditions and rights of 
membership, which I find are sometimes 
not fully understood. 

“I ask the delegates to take such steps 
as they may deem advisable in order 
that the most careful consideration shall 
be given to the proposals we have put 
before each of the institutes in regard 
to the conditions and rights of member- 
ship, to which attention is drawn in the 
report. 

“In this connection it should be re- 
membered that the Chartered Insurance 
Institute has sprung from the local in- 
stitutes. 


“The basis of the proposals we have 
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Cash Capital 
$3,000,000.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 


Assets $18,.423,526,54 
Reserve Funds $6,919,223.80 
Policyholders Surplus $ 11,504,302. 74 
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submitted is that the classes of mem- 
bership, throughout, shall be identical, 
and that, whilst the rights and privileges 
of existing members shall be wholly pre- 
served, greater regard shall be had in 
the future to successes in the examina- 
tions, in order that by an automatic but 
very gradual process the council of each 
local institute, and also the council of 
the Chartered ‘Insurance Institute, will 
ultimately consist mainly of those who 
hold the diplomas of the Institute. 

“This last year has witnessed the for- 
mation of several centers of local insur- 
ance institutes, but I regret to notice 
that none of the smaller institutes has 
fused its activities with those of a larger 
institute in the set up when there are 
in existence centers of local insurance 
institutes with a larger membership than 
some of the smaller institutes, and gen- 
erally showing signs of more active in- 
stitute life. The question is one which 
must be left to the good will of the 
smaller institutes themselves, and I trust 
during the year of my successor some 
of these institutes may see their way 
spontaneously to open discussions with 
a larger institute in their neighborhood, 
with a view to possible fusion of activi- 
ties. 

New $100,000 Benevolent Fund 

“It was announced at our conference 
last year that the Insurance Benevolent 
Fund had been successfully launched, and 
today we circulate the first report and 
balance sheet. 

“You will observe that the amount 
placed to capital has been derived as 
follows: 


From the insurance companies.. 12,362 


From members of the fund...... 5,113 
From three firms of insurance 
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J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 








$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 








From the Chartered Insurance 


PRISE oecies bes kkevnihawendaes 1,000 
From the Insurance Clerks’ 
ORGMOMAREG ics. 356s. Swiss emonsas 1,000 
From the Insurance Institute of 
WIQUCHOMIEE co 5 oceen keane sss <a.86 50 
Memorial Fund—A. Makins, de- 
ceased (staff, Union Assurance 
PWMEEGY: i. oats 4 xns cae oa in nals 25 
Directors of insurance companies 785 
£20,503 


“This is a list representative of those 
connected with the business of insurance, 
and I repeat the grateful thanks of the 
committee for the magnificent start 
which these generous donations have 
given to the fund. 


General Educational Standards 


“So far, the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute has remained an examining body, 
and has wisely left the responsibility of 
providing insurance education to the lo- 
cal institutes. Because the institute 
movement is primarily educational, many 
of us are constantly engaged in watch- 
ing the course of education throughout 
the world. We are concerned not only 
to teach and examine in the courses de- 
scribed in our curriculum, but to feel 
satisfied that our candidates come to us 
with a sufficiently good general educa- 
tion. I may now confess that through- 
out my year of office I have occasion- 
ally been haunted by the fear that the 
foundations of education might be too 
weak for the superstructures, irrespect- 
ive of the weight of additional matters. 
This fear has caused me to enquire par- 
ticularly as to what should be comprised 
in a good general education. 

_ “Are the many certificates we accept 
indications of good general education? 
Our candidates come from all kinds of 
schools, and, while we have a prelimi- 
nary examination, by far the majority 
of the new candidates obtain exemption 
by the production of a certificate from 


an approved body as set out in the syl- 
labus.” 





AN EXPENSIVE GAS LEAK 


Damage estimated at $30,000 resulted 
from a fire in Rocky Mount, Va., July 
11, believed to have started when gaso- 
line from a leak in an automobile tank 
ignited. The fire broke out in a building 
housing the Turner Motor Co., destroy- 
ing eight new automobiles and a number 
of used ones. 





N. F. P. A. CONVENTION DATES 
_The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will hold its convention next year 


in Toronto, Ontario, during the week of 
May 11. 
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Eliminating The Five Deadly 
Enemies Of Insurance Selling 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Tell Agents to Refuse to 
Accept Stock Objections to Buying as Truths or They 
Will Put Producers Out of Many a Good Sale 


In these particular days when premium 
production is not booming as many would 
like to have it and prospects’ objections 
to buying insurance seem on the increase, 
all good offsets to sale resistance are more 
than welcome to the local agent. Ray- 
mond C. Dreher, advertising manager of 
the Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston, and editor of the companies’ 


monthly publication, the “Accelerator,” 
has devised some excellent answers to 
five of the most common objections of- 
fered by prospects to insurance sales- 
men. They ought to be of assistance to 
the wideawake agent. Here they are: 

Did you ever have a prospect say to 
you after you had made a perfectly 
corking sales presentation: “I agree with 
you absolutely, but I will have to talk it 
over with my wife”? Of course you 
have, because that is one of the stock 
phrases which the elusive prospect uses 
to ease you out of the office. This soft 
answer is but one of the five common 
reasons for not buying. If you were to 
analyze all the excuses which your pros- 
pects give you for not purchasing in- 
surance, you would find that most of 
them simmer down to one of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. I am satisfied with the agency I 
am with. 

2. I haven’t the money. 

3. I have enough insurance. 

4. I will talk it over with my wife. 

5. Not interested now; see me later. 

Cover a Multitude of Sins 


These excuses cover a multitude of 
sins. The “I am satisfied man” has a 
most logical reason, if true, because some 
other insurance man has written him 
up. He has taken care of him and has 
made a good customer of him. You will 
have to render an unusual service, or 
exert unusual sales’ pressure, to break 
down the barrier of friendship and loy- 
alty which already exists between this 
prospect and his insurance man. Yet, 
the man may say, “I am satisfied” when 
he is not even half way covered, simply 
because you have not advanced the logi- 
cal reason for his changing. 

The only way to get along with the 
satisfied fellow is to agree with him, 
seeking an opportunitv to create an im- 
pression which would indicate how a 
change from one insurance man to an- 
other would yield him still more satis- 
faction. Do not despise your competitor 
or run him down. Attack indirectly by 
searching for the weak point and show- 
ing your prospect how your service will 
overcome this weakness; but be careful 
not to make your prospect feel that he 
has used poor judgment in buying in- 
surance from your competitor. Make 
him feel how much more satisfied he 
would feel by dealing with you than by 
dealing with any other insurance man. 

The “I haven’t the money” man also 
may be entirely sincere in his state- 
ment. Perhaps he has not the money, 
yet watch for the pitfall wherein this 
statement ‘s used for an excuse for put- 
ting you off. Study your man, talk with 
him about other things than insurance, 
size him up by what he says with ref- 
erence to his outside activities, as well 
as his business. In this way. you will 
soon get a line on his financial standing 
and whether or not his “haven’t got the 
money” is a real excuse. If you find 
that he is not a red-hot prospect then 
drop the subject of insurance until he 
comes into the market. In the mean- 
time, maintain contact with him to keep 
his friendship so that when the time 
is ripe you will have the inside path 


and he will bring his new business to 
you. 


“I Have Enough Insurance” 


The next man is the chap who says 
“I have enough insurance.” Glance over 
your own list of customers. How many 
of them really have all the insurance 
they should have? A _heart-to-heart 
talk frequently will reveal the need of 
some type of insurance which you carry 
and which at present he does not carry. 
Your success in selling this man insur- 
ance depends on your ability as a sales- 
man to make him feel that he cannot 
get along without that insurance. 

One way to check up on your pros- 
pect is to use an analysis chart show- 
ing every possible form of insurance 
which you can write; check each type 
against your man and through a frank 
discussion of your client’s needs, find 
out whether or not he really carries all 
the insurance he needs. 

The “I will talk it over” man gives 
that excuse for two reasons. Either he 
wants to get rid of you or he has not 
the authority nor the ability to make 
an immediate decision. You must de- 
termine what the reason is. If this an- 
swer floors you it is because you have 
not presented your case strongly enough. 
If he wants to talk it over with his wife 
or somebody else, remind him that he 
is the one who ought to decide because 
he is the business head. 

Then there is the man from whom 
you cannot get a definite answer of “yes” 
or “no,” but who says “I may be inter- 


ested later on.” Is this the soft-hearted Germans Fix Uniform 


answer of the man who doesn’t like to 
turn you down, or is this a legitimate 
reason? : 


Determine If Objections Are Sincere 


In meeting these objections, do not 
get discouraged, and above all, do not 
look discouraged. When you come to 
think over these objections, you will find 
that they are really encouraging and not 
discouraging, for it is far better for the 
prospect to advance some reason why 
he does not buy than to have him turn 
you down with a flat “no,” giving no ex- 
cuse and giving you no opportunity to 
continue your sales talk. The prospect 
who takes the trouble to make an ob- 
jection in most cases will take the trou- 
ble to listen thoroughly to what you 
have to say. So when one of these stock 
objections are thrown at you, catch it 
and play ball with your prospect. An- 
swer to your own Satisfaction, “Is this 
a sincere objection or only an excuse?” 

The experienced agent readily senses 
a difference in the prospect’s manner be- 
tween the legitimate reason for not buy- 
ing and the excuse. In general, the sin- 
cere objection will be given while the 
prospect is seated and he will show a 
real desire to explain why he thinks he 
ought to have the insurance and why it 
is impossible for him to take it out at 
this time. Take for example, these two 
replies: “I know I need full coverage 
automobile insurance, but, gosh-all-hem- 
lock, it is more than I can pay right 
now.” Or, “Honestly, I just can’t de- 
cide what form of automobile insurance 
I need most.” Remarks like these are 
sincere, they show plainly that the next 
move is up to you. 

On the other hand, if the prospect sud- 
denly adopts an attitude of business with 
a brusque finality to his voice, brushing, 
as he speaks, some imaginary dust from 
his lapel, you may take it for granted 
his is merely an excuse not to buy. He 
may have made up his mind that he can’t 
buy right now but he is not coming 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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of action in agency relations and the conviction 
that the producer should share in the profits 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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Commission Rates 


GO INTO EFFECT ON JAN. 1, 1931 





Attempt Will Also Be Made to Secure 
Somewhat Higher Level of Rates by 
Co-operation with Assureds 





The German Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation held its annual meeting recent- 
ly at Harzburg at which gathering the 
members stood firm for better terms in 
cargo as well as hull underwriting. It 


was realized that there are two weak 
spots in the market on which underwrit- 
ers have to focus attention, namely the 
unprofitable level of rates and the rates 
of brokerage and commission which 
have soared to unbearable heights in 
the last decade. 

After the matter had been thoroughly 
discussed, a proposal was unanimously 
accepted to the effect that uniform rates 
of brokerage and agency commission 
shall be fixed which shall apply in the 
several sections of the business. It stands 
to reason, that underwriters will by no 
means lose sight of the benefit they de- 
rive from an active co-operation and as- 
sistance on the part of brokers and 
agents, provided that these intermedia- 
ries are adequately paid for the work 
they do. 

Every care has been taken to safe- 
guard justified interests of this kind in 
a fair manner. On the other hand un- 
derwriters propose to remedy the situa- 
tion in so far as malpractices regarding 
exaggerated allowances have crept in. 
The aforementioned standard rates shall 
take effect as from January 1, 1931. In 
the meantime the competent federations 
in commerce and trade will be approach- 
ed with a view to coming to an arrange- 
ment as to an advance in premium rates 
generally. 





ROSSIA SUBSIDIARIES 





German Companies Reorganized and 
Capital Stock Increases Made; 


Names of Foreign Directors 
In accordance with the general meet- 
ings held recently at Stettin and Ber- 
lin, Germany, the new names of the 
merged subsidiaries of the Rossia of 


Hartford will. be in the future for the 
life company: Germania-Iduna Lebens- 
versicherungs A. G. with head offices at 
Stettin and for the property insurance 
carrier Iduna-Germania Allgemeine Ver- 
sicherungs A. G, with head offices at 
Berlin. 

The new life insurance company has 
a capital of 6,000,000 marks and the 
property insurance company one of 10,- 
000,000. marks. The Germania of 1922 
increases its capital by 1,500,000 marks 
and assigns these shares to- stockholders 
of the Iduna Life. The Iduna General 
increases its capital by 6,500,000 marks 
and hands these shares over to the stock- 
holders of the Germania Unfall & Haft- 
pflicht Versicherungs A. G., the casualty 
carrier of the Germania group and the 
Germania Allgemeine, the fire and ma- 
rine carrier of the Germania fleet. 

The Iduna Allgemeine also increases 
its capital by a further 150,000 marks 
fully paid up shares in order to bring it 
up to a round amount of 10,000,000 marks. 
All new shares participate in dividends 
as from January 1, 1930, and are sold at 
par. New members elected to the board 
of the Germania-Iduna Life of Stettin 
were: President Sturhahn, Geheimrat 
Dr. Keil, Geheimrat Dr. Fielitz, Direc- 
tor Oscar Thiems of the Rossia’s Ham- 
burg branch, Gergrat a.D. Fabian, Gen- 
eral Manager Gouda, Geheimrat Keuller, 
Oscar Steckner. The following were 
newly elected for the board of the 
Iduna-Germania General of Berlin: 
President Sturhahn, Alderman Haase, 
Manager F. Blume, Dr. von Liebermann, 
General Manager Gruenwald, , Director 
Dr. Bloch. Not re-elected were the rep- 
resentatives of the Michael group Goi- 
tein and Seelig. 
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Committee to Consider 
N. Y. Policy Reformation 


ACTION 


ON MACPEAK ADDRESS 


Specials Hear Standard Policy Reviewed; 
Erskine’s Tribute to Field Men at 
Saranac Meeting 





Following an address at New Saranac 
Inn last week by Samuel W. Macpeak, 
deputy insurance superintendent, before 
the New York State Association of Su- 
pervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance 
Agents, the subject under discussion be- 
ing reformation of the New York stand- 
ard fire policy, a motion was passed that 
the recommendations of Mr. Macpeak 
be referred to a special committee to in- 
vestigate the recommendations made and 
that a report be made to the governing 
committee of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association. An interesting talk was also 
made by Douglas Erskine, assistant man- 
ager of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. 

The meeting was largely attended, 
many of the insurance men bringing their 
Wives as is customary at these gather- 
ings. Robert Hinkley of the Newark 
Fire was elected to membership. 

The George P. Peck golf trophy for 
lowest net thirty-six holes was won by 
John Summers of the Home. 

Mr. Macpeak’s Suggestions 

In his talk before the association, Dep- 
uty Macpeak said: 

“The standard fire insurance policy 
which was originally adopted as a mea- 
sure of protection to the insuring public 
and was intended as a guarantee against 
the introduction of clauses which would 
be destructive of the protection the pol- 
icies intended to afford, has been found 
to be subject to prolific abuse in connec- 
tion with loss adjustments. As an out- 
standing example, we have on occasion 
found that an assured having specific 
and blanket insurance on his property 
has been able to collect but a small per- 


centage on his loss due to the operation 
of the pro rata liability clause contained 
in the policy. In a great many instances 
the operation of the pro rata liability 
clause, in conjunction with the co-insur- 
ance average clause, works a pronounced 
hardship upon the assured, even though 
he be fully covered as to the total amount 
of insurance. 

“It has been suggested that the super- 
intendent of insurance draw up a form 
of co-insurance clause to be used on all 
blanket policies where co-insurance is 
called for, except in connection with so- 
called floater policies, and it has been 
further suggested that a clause similar 
to the ‘New York Standard Co-Insurance 
Clause for Excess Floater Policies’ be 
adopted and modified so as to divide or 
allocate the amount of the face of the 
blanket policy among the various items 
covered thereby, in such manner that 
nearly as possible the percentage of avail- 
able insurance to value including insur- 
ance issued on their policies will be the 
same on each class as the percentage of 
total insurance bears to the total value 
of all classes. 

Voiding Provisions 

“The provisions for the voiding of in- 
surance coverage under certain condi- 
tions, unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added to the policy, 
place a severe burden on the assured. 
A stringent technical interpretation of 
many of these conditions, where an as- 
sured has innocently done something 
which automatically nullifies his insur- 
ance, would leave the assured entirely 
without fire insurance protection. A 
number of experienced brokers have 
drafted preliminary clauses for attach- 
ment to fire insurance policies, many of 
which result in giving the assured the 
fullest possible protection against strin- 
gent technical interpretations by the 
companies and loss adjusters. 

“The policy makes available to the 
companies and their adjusters many 
technical defenses in regard to the sub- 


(Continued on Page 32) 


BLUE GOOSE GOLF 





Tournament Held at Saranac Lake on 
July 9; Women’s Bridge Tourna- 
ment Also Played 
The Empire State pond of the Blue 
Goose held a meeting at Saranac Inn 
on July 9 following the summer meeting 
of the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State. “The only business trans- 
acted was the election of A. L. Ross of 
the United States Fire as Keeper of the 
Golden Goose Egg, succeeding Grant 
Bulkley, formerly of the Niagara Fire, 
who recently joined the Pacific Coast 
department of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine. Harry W. Miller of the Com- 
mercial Union, Most Loyal Gander of 
the Empire State pond, was appointed 
delegate to the Grand Nest meeting at 
Rapid City, S. D. George F. Krank of 
the Hanover Fire was appointed alter- 

nate. 

In the afternoon a men’s golf tourna- 
ment was held in which the following 
Blue Goose members won prizes: 

John W. Wood,: Harry W. Miller, A. 
L. Ross, Ernest Merkl, George Brin- 
ley, John G. Currie, R. wg Hinkley, Harry 
Agar. 

At the same time there was a women’s 
bridge tournament at which prizes were 
won by: Mrs. P. B. Jarvis, Mrs. Law- 
rence Daw, Mrs. W. T. Bessant, Mrs. 
Walter Bryant. 
was held under the auspices of the Al- 
bany puddle. Six lucky dance prizes 
were awarded and a splendid time was 
enjoyed by all present. 





AUTOMOBILE CARRIER LOST 


The automobile transport “Aegir” 
owned by Arnold Bernstein of Ham- 
burg and which stranded in the Baltic 
while carrying a load of American auto- 
mobiles cannot be gotten off. The ship 
has now been sold to a Kiel firm of 
wreckers who are going to wreck her 
where she lies. It is still hoped that 
part of the automobiles which are still 
on board can be salvaged. 


In the evening a dance’ 
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Methods for reduction and 


control of 
ACQUISITION AND 
OTHER COSTS 
are outlined in the booklet 
“BUDGETARY CONTROL 
FOR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES” 


Copies will be sent to interested 
executives 


Scovell, 
Wellington 


and Company 
Accountants—Engineers 
“A East 40th Street, New York City 
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W. P. NELSON DEAD 

One of the best known fire insurance 
men in the South—W. P. Nelson of 
Memphis—died this week, following a 
heart attack. He was 66 years old. His 
office was W. L. Nelson & Co., which 
during the World War did a particularly 
large business in cotton insurance. When 
the Globe & Rutgers entered the West- 


ern Underwriters Association the agency 
was wound up, Mr. Nelson going with 
the Globe & Rutgers. He was one of 
the most popular of insurance men. 
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"The Fire Association’s New President 


Character and Idealism Stamp Career of O. E. Lane, Former 
President of Niagara; President of Insurance Institute for Two 


Years Was Also President of New 


York Board 


of Fire 


Underwriters; Tells Friends He Has Been Fortunate 
Through Life In Type of Men With Whom He 


O. E. Lane, for some years president 
of the Niagara Fire and betore that hold- 
er of several other positions of impor- 
tance in the fire insurance business, is the 
new head of the Fire Association group 
in Philadelphia, succeeding James W. 
Cochran. For nearly half a century Mr. 
Cochran has been an insurance man. He 
felt he had earned the right to more leis- 
ure, so he tendered, his resignation as 
president. In accepting it the board im- 
mediately elected him chairman of the 
Fire Association and its affiliated compa- 
nies which are the Reliance, Victory and 
Constitution Indemnity. 

The Lane announcement is a surprise. 
When Mr. Lane retired from fire insur- 
ance at the time the Niagara was taken 
over by America Fore interests it. was 
thought that the retirement was perma- 
nent, a feeling which began to be gen- 
erally accepted by his intimate friends 
when they learned that Mr. Lane’s alma 
mater, Miami University of Oxford, 
Ohio, was desirous of having him enter 
the faculty in order that the students 
might have the benefit of courses directed 
by him along business administration 
lines, and including insurance and finance. 
The university felt that the students 
would have been fortunate to be taught 
such subjects by a man who had won the 
prominence of Mr. Lane in the business 
world as when he retired about a year 
ago he was not only president of insur- 
ance companies, but had held positions of 
considerable distinction in the business, 
such as president of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. On his part, the 
university work had a genuine appeal to 
Mr. Lane who not only possesses a sin- 
cere affection for his college, but has 
always been interested in educational 
work, evidenced by the fact that he was 
for two terms the president of the In- 
surance Institute of America. A strong, 
forceful character and something of an 
idealist; approaching problems with care 
and from the standpoint of the careful 
student; not impetuous in forming deci- 
sions but sticking to them when his mind 
was finally made up; always interested in 
the progress of young men in the offices 
with which he was associated; in the 
prime of life and possessor of good 
health, Mr. Lane would undoubtedly have 
made a reputation in the new field had 
he gone with Miami. 


Of Colonial Descent 


The new head of the Fire Association 
group is descended from a long line of 
New Jersey farmers, the first of whom 
settled in that state in Colonial times. 
After leaving college in the little Ohio 
town of Oxford he heard that the West- 
ern Electric Co. was seeking young col- 
lege men and as a result he tied up with 
that organization at Chicago for a salary 
of $8 a week. One of his bosses at the 
time, although a man just a couple of 
years older, was Charles E. Mitchell, who 
later was to become head of the National 
City .Bank, which until the Chase Na- 
tional merger with the National Park 


Has Been 


Associated 


By A Staff Writer 


Bank, Equitable Trust and _ Interstate 
Trust, was the largest bank in the coun- 
try. Gradually he advanced in minor po- 
sitions until he got $100 a month, but 
thought that he could do better elsewhere. 
Some one had told him that the fire in- 
surance companies were maintaining an 
engineering and inspection organization 





OTHO E. LANE 


which was looking for college men> too, 
and he decided to go into that kind of 
work. 

Thus, he made his entry into fire in- 
surance by joining the forces of the In- 


surance Survey Bureau of Chicago, di- - 


rected by Samuel H. Lockett, who had 
been a disciple of F. C. Moore, at one 
time president of the Continental. Later, 
Lockett had been head of the inspection 
and engineering division of the Western 
division of the Continental. Mr. Moore 
was author of the most important book 
on fire insurance engineering, risk con- 
struction and property protection, and 
Lockett was of the opinion that the future 
development of fire insurance would be 
as an exact science; that there would be 
almost a millenium where contractors 
would eventually build every risk in ac- 
cordance with the highest fire protection 
standards; with the best of the engineer- 
ing principles prevailing; and every rate 
justified by physical tests. Sixty compa- 
nies had thrown their support to the Bu- 
reau which made the most careful and 
critical engineering inspections all through 
the Western Union territory. Twenty-five 
or thirty. young men—enthusiastic, able, 
intelligent—had thrown their destinies 
with the Bureau. A number of them be- 
came well known in the business, includ- 
ing A. C. Noble, now president of the 
Merchants of New York; Messrs. George 
Hayden and F. P. Walther of the Con- 


tinental; George Feindt, Insurance Co. of 
North America; W. M. Frink, general 
agent of the Norwich Union; Carl G. 
Whipple, associate manager of the Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals; Joseph G. Hubbell, 
proprietor of the National Inspection Co., 
Chicago; and John M. Harrison, vice- 
president of Marsh & McLennan at Min- 
neapolis. 


Lockett and McDonald Influence 


Among all the young men there was not 
one who took his job more seriously or 
did his work more effectively or was more 
interested in it than was Mr. Lane. The 
fine esprit de corps in the organization 
was increased by gatherings of the young 
insurance engineers in the home of J. J. 
McDonald, who at the time was Western 
manager of the Continental, and was 
chairman of the Bureau. This red- 
whiskered giant, bubbling with philoso- 
phy and good humor—a wise old bird if 
there ever was one—one of the most nat- 
ural men who ever graced the fire insur- 
ance business, made a great impression 
upon the insurance youngsters as they 
gathered in almost hero worship about 
him in his home on the South Side, 
Chicago. 

Lockett was also a great trainer of men. 
In discussing him with some friends Mr. 
Lane once said: 

“We all recognized his genius and his 
helpfulness and it was a pleasure to be 
associated with such an expert and so 
fine a man. He kept an eye on every- 
body and if we did not learn it was not 
his fault. He taught us to analyze con- 
struction architecturally, to learn all the 
refinements of fire insurance engineering, 
based on the simplest of engineering fun- 
damentals. Sometimes we would go out 
in groups to investigate a big risk, such 
as one of the packing plants on the South 
Side of Chicago; or to a steel plant on 
the Lake Michigan shore. Returning to 
the office each of us would be asked to 
write an individual report. These reports 
would be carefully checked up and where 
deficient or incorrect we would be told 
so in the most painstaking but patient 
way. Occasionally, the novices would go 
out inspecting with the more experienced.” 


Becomes A Home Office Executive 


A half year of this and Mr. Lane was 
offered a position in the field with the 
old Traders of Chicago, his territory be- 
ing Wisconsin. Later, the Providence- 
Washington wanted him for Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and he went with that 
company, but it was as special agent with 
the Scottish Union & National in the 
Rocky Mountain States, headquarters in 
Denver, where he made his real reputa- 
tion as a field man. Local agents in the 
territory still talk affectionately of “Bill” 
Lane and how much they appreciated his 
visits. It was at the Scottish Union & 
National where Mr. Lane’s friendship 
with Bernard N. Culver, whom he had 
first met in the Lake Superior field, be- 
came riveted. With the Scottish Union 


& National Mr. Lane reported to Mr. 
Culver. Years later, when he became head 
of the Niagara Culver joined him as 
vice-president and this long friendship has 
been regarded by insurance men as one 
of the finest and closest companionships 
in the business. 

It was only a question of time before 
Mr. Lane would be called to a head office 
and his next step was to become asso- 
ciated with the Yorkshire where the late 
Ernest B. Boyd made him assistant man- 
ager. 


Went to Niagara With C. H. Coffin 


_ The first stages of Mr. Lane’s connec- 
tion with the Niagara were loaded with 
what newspaper men call “human inter- 
est.” As President Herrick of the Ni- 
agara was about to resign the directors 
ot the Niagara were looking for a big 
personality to take his place. They found 
him in Charles H. Coffin, who was vice- 
president of the Great American. Coffin 
joined the Niagara and induced Lane to 
come over as vice-president. Three weeks 
after Coffin took the presidential chair 
he died. It was a decided shock to the 
fraternity. Herrick was induced to take 
the post again. That was in February, 
1916. He served out the year, resigned 
and Mr. Lane became president. 


In discussing his career recently Mr. 
Lane said: “It would be difficult to find 
any man who has been more fortunate 
than I have been in my associates. From 
the very day I entered college and met 
my first university professor to the time 
I resigned as president of the Niagara I 
have had either the tutelage, or have 
profited by the inspiration or helpfulness 
of a remarkable group of men. 


Tribute to Ernest B. Boyd and Others 


“My first insurance recollections, of 
course, are of S. H. Lockett and J. J. 
McDonald. A young man could not have 
had a better pair of mentors. Then with 
the Scottish Union & National I came 
under the fine influence of James H. 
Brewster, Henry J. Hogue and Bernard 
Culver. The late Ernest B. Boyd of the 
Yorkshire was one of the most generous, 
helpful and thoughtful men I ever met. 
A lovely character if ever there was one. 
From one end of this country to the 
other you will hear insurance men sing- 
ing his praises. Another great character 
was ‘Charley’ Coffin, big in spirit and 
soul, always giving the impression of 
staunchness of character and of deep sin- 
cerity. Mr. Herrick, who was president 
of the Niagara, is also an_ interesting 
character, a man with a wide variety of 
interests, a lover of outdoor life and a 
fine companion.” 

Mr. Lane has served on many commit- 
tees in the business, one of the most im- 
portant being his work as chairman of 
the New York State Rating Board or- 
ganization. There were many complicated 
things to work out in this organization. 
He has been on the executive committee 
of the National Board, on those having 
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to do with losses, publicity and other 


committees. 
Career of Chairman Cochran 


Chairman Cochran of the Fire Asso- 
ciation companies began his insurance ca- 
reer in a general agency which has turned 
out many illustrious graduates: Trezevant 
& Cochran, Dallas, Tex. That was in 
1883. Ten years later he became state 
agent of the Continental in the Ohio field. 
In 1895 he organized the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, conducting it until 1902 when he 
went to New York with the Committee 
of Twenty which started the system of 
town surveys now conducted by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. He 
returned to Dallas in 1904 as general ad- 
juster for Trezevant & Cochran. Two 
years later, with John M. Thomas, now 
vice-president of the Fire Association, he 
organized the general agency of Cochran, 
Thomas & Co. in Dallas. Four years 
later he began his active affiliation with 
the Fire Association when he became its 
manager for the Western Department in 
Chicago. Among the valuable work he 
did there was on the Subscribers’ Ac- 
tuarial Committee, the Underwriters’ 
Grain Association and on other commit- 
tees. In 1919 he was called to the Home 
Office as vice-president and became a di- 
rector. He succeeded Elihu C. Irvin as 
president in February, 1925, when the lat- 
ter retired. 

During the last couple of years one of 
Mr. Cochran’s chief interests has been in 
the new Home Office building which the 
company has erected in Philadelphia, one 
of the most beautiful business buildings 
in the country. 


PROPOSED MERGER VOTED 

Stockholders of the American Phenix 
Corporation at a meeting last week voted 
unanimously in favor of the proposed 
merger of the Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America, a wholly owned subsid/ary, 





and other wholly owned subsidiaries, 
with the American Reserve Insurance 
Co. 


The final consummation of the merger 
is subject to the approval of the stock- 
holders of the American Reserve Co., 
who are to meet on July 29, and is fur- 
ther subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent of insurance of the state of 


New York. 





ODER RIVER BLOCKED 

On account of the drought prevailing 
at present in Central Europe and espe- 
cially in Germany the water level of the 
Oder river has continued to fall so that 
shipping on this important inland water- 
way of eastern Europe is now almost 
paralyzed. Several hundreds of vessels 
are said to be blocked on the upper 


Oder. 





J. F. FOWLER’S NEW POST 
James F. Fowler, for the last twelve 
years in the local department of Crum 
& Forster, has resigned to go with Hall 
& Henshaw as an underwriter. He went 
with Crum & Forster in 1918 as a clerk. 





"The eye gives more perfect knowledge 
than the ear—perhaps—but the word 
"Service" is of little value in type—its 
implied action is a vital force in our 


operations. 
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REINSURES ITS FIRE RISKS 





Chicago Fire & Marine Takes Over This 
Business of National Guaranty Fire 
of Newark; Not a Merger 

The National Guaranty Fire of New- 
ark has reinsured all its fire business 
with the Chicago Fire & Marine. This 
is not a merger of the two companies 
and the Chicago is not assuming the 
automobile liability of the National 
Guaranty. The reinsurance was effec- 
tive on June 30. 

After a few years of operation under 
New Jersey ownership the National 
Guaranty was purchased several months 
ago by the Marquette Easton Finance 
Corporation of St. Louis and William 
M. Baldwin, president of the Prudential 
Casualty & Surety of St. Louis, was 
elected chairman of the board and treas- 


urer. John R, Shields is president. The 
National Guaranty last December 31 had 
net assets of $928,635. It had an under- 
writing loss of $310,975 in 1929 which 
was equal to 54.8% of the premiums writ- 
ten and 72% of premiums earned. 

The Chicago Fire & Marine had ad- 
mitted assets at the close of last year 
of $2,984,265, net surplus of $552,169 and 
unearned premiums of $1,626,206. 





NEW N. F. P. A. COMMITTEES 

The directors of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association at their recent meet- 
ing appointed Fred Morrell of the 
United States Forest Service chairman 
of a new forest committee. The direc- 
tors also authorized the creation of a 
committee on fumigation hazards. These 
committees will be completed during the 
summer and start active work in the 
early fall. 


Don’t Forget 


Insurance is your best friend. 


It Guarantees 
Your financial credit—your property—your savings. 


With Hanover Protection you need not worry these days 


Skyscraper Rates 
, May Not Be Raised 


GREATER PROTECTION AFFORDED 





Buildings in Course of Construction Pro- 
duce Less of a Fire Risk This Year 
Herbert E. Maxson States 





Improved conditions may postpone 
contemplated increases in fire insurance 
rates for high buildings while under con- 
struction according to Vice-President 
Herbert E. Maxson of the America 
Fore companies. Following a number of 
serious fires in skyscrapers and other 
tall buildings being erected in New York 
City it was thought that it would be 
necessary in self-defense to advance the 
cost of protection on such risks. 

“Recently, however,’ Mr. Maxson said, 
“we have noted that the leading build- 
ers and contractors are giving more at- 
tention to safeguarding their operations 
against fire. : 

“They have found it to their advantage 
to do so, because by protecting them- 
selves against the fire hazards incidental 
to building, such as careless workmen, 
smoking, open fires in braziers, gasoline 
torches, inflammable packing materials, 
ordinary wood scaffolding and so on, 
they obtain a lower than basic insurance 
rate and also reduce to a minimum the 
likelihood of costly interruption of their 
operations. 

“Skyscrapers cost millions to erect,” 
he went on, “and carrying charges must 
be offset as soon as possible by rental 
income. Delay in completing a structure, 
owing to fire or other cause, is usually 
an expensive matter to the owner and 
may be to the builder also unless he is 
insured against the possibility of delayed 
completion. 

“We find that the more responsible the 
builder, the more likely he is to install 
every protective measure devised to pre- 
vent fire and its spread, including scaf- 
folding of metal or fireproofed wood, day 
and night watchman service, standpipes, 
fire extinguishers at strategic points and 
meticulous cleanliness. 

“Tt is customary for the owner to be 
a co-insuror with the insurance com- 
pany for a portion of a possible claim— 
usually 80%—and this practice tends to 
keep down losses and thereby premium 
rates.” 





LIQUIDATE ITALIAN COMPANIES 


“L’Anonyma Italiana di Assicurazioni 
e Riassicurazioni” and “L’Italia Previ- 
dente” have had an impairment of capi- 
tal and the Italian government has or- 
dered compulsory liquidation. 





FRENCH HOLDING COMPANY 

“L’Union Générale pour la participa- 
tion aux grandes valeurs d’assurances” 
has been established in Paris with a 
capital of 3,000,000 francs as a financing 
company for insurance interests. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$16,802,949 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 


$23,703,714 ASSETS 
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IN 


NEW YORK 


William Mackintosh, Manager S. Y. Tupper, Manager 


: = control for the 


sky is near. While design and 
construction for safety in air- 
craft are now uppermost, and 
skill counts for so much, the ul- 
timate factor of security is the 
parachute. 

Modern business recognizes 
the significance of good equip- 
ment and management. Its se- 
curity against uncontrollable loss 
is measured by the character of 
the insurance provided. The 
Royal Shield on an insurance 
policy is the guarantee of “Se- 
curity First.” 
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“Adirondack” Ayres of 
Saranac Lake Is Dead 


FORCEFUL, ENTERPRISING AGENT 
Natural Born Booster Who Did Much 
For His Community; II] For 
Some Months 
Clinton J. Ayres of Saranac Lake, one 
of the most enterprising, mentally agile 
and successful small town agents in this 
country, and known widely as “Adiron- 
dack” Ayres, died at Clifton Springs 
Sanatorium some days ago. He was 
probably the most prominent citizen in 
Saranac Lake and devoted much of his 
time to the vicinity. He had been presi- 
dent of the Saranac Lake Board of Edu- 


, 
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CLINTON J. AYRES 


cation and was a natural born booster. 

Some months ago he underwent an 
operation in a Boston hospital, but left 
apparently in good condition. Within a 
week after returning to Saranac Lake he 
was forced to bed. Against the advice 
of physicians he came back to his office 
a second time. A month ago his con- 
dition became acute and finally he went 
to the sanatorium. 

Once a Bookkeeper 

Mr. Ayres was educated in a country 
school in Saranac and when a young man 
went to New York City where he took 
a business course in a city school. Re- 
turning to Saranac he became a_ book- 
keeper in a department store. He opened 
his insurance office in March, 1915, and 
immediately attracted attention through- 
out the Adirondacks by his aggressive- 
ness and success. Some years ago he 
gave an insurance party which was at- 
tended by company executives and spe- 
cial agents in large numbers. In 1916 he 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Education, serving eight years. He be- 
longed to the Saranac Lake Fish and 
Game Club, the Isaac Walton League and 
many other social organizations. Some 
of the hardest work he did was when 
he headed a successful movement to have 
a referendum passed which brought 
about a new form of government for 
Saranac Lake. 





H. V. SMITH ON DIRECTORATE 

Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home group ‘of companies, has been 
elected a director of the City of New 
York, which is a member of the fleet. 





WRITING ADDITIONAL LINES 
_ The Hartford Fire has been licensed 
in Canada to write several additional 
lines which it has heretofore not trans- 
acted there. 

















Profit S ; from your 
(“enti Vacations — 











WAY on a carefree vacation. Behind them, with 


the “Unseen Guardian,” are all worries concerning 

the protection of their baggage and personal belong- 
ings against theft, loss by fire, damage through travel 
hazards, pilferage, transit damage. 


The cast machinery of the L@ L&G organization ope- 
rates to assure its agents their share of this Summer business. 
Research, statistics—every department in the company 
cooperates with L@ L&G agents by showing them where 
business lies . . . how to approach it . . . how to present 
their facts . . . how best to handle difficult leads . . . how 
to close the toughest contract. Field Representatives are 


active in personally assisting the agents in soliciting 
Tourist business. 


The agent need only ask himself—‘For how many trav- 
elers shall I act as the ‘Unseen Guardian’? How many 
other forms of Vacation Insurance can I write?” Set a 


worth-while goal . . . and let the world-wide L@L&G 
facilities help you reach it. 


me [iverroor. 
~ wo ONDON 
w GLOBE, 


Insurance Co erp 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St.,New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Three New Names On 
Blanks’ Committee 


SHEPARD, WALTON, BURLINGAME 





They Represent Departments of New 
Jersey, Indiana and Rhode Island; 
Careers of Trio 





Three new members of the committee 
on blanks of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners have been 
appointed to fill vacancies by Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner and President of the 
Convention. 

They are B. E. Shepherd, actuary of 
the New Jersey Insurance Department; 
Harold G. Walton, actuary of the Indi- 


ana Insurance Department, and Robert 
S. Burlingame, deputy commissioner of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Shepherd was formerly assistant 
actuary of the New Jersey Department, 
becoming actuary more than a year ago. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1922. His first insurance 
experience was obtained as a member of 
the actuarial department of the Illinois 
Life, where he remained a year and a 
half. The follow:ng three years he was 
in the actuarial department of the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis. He is a 
Fellow of both the American Institute of 
Actuaries and the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Mr. Walton was graduated from Ken- 
yon College at Gambier, Ohio, in 1920. 
The next seven years he was with the 
American Central Life of Indianapolis. 
He became actuary of the Indiana Insur- 
ance Department in 1927. He is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Society and 
the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 

Mr. Burlingame has been connected 
with the Rhode Island Department as 
deputy commissioner since 1917, having 
general charge of all its activities since 
that time. Previous to 1917 he served 
the city, state and federal governments 
in various capacities. In 1892 he was 
commissioned by the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed to Fiume, Austria, to 
investigate and report upon the White- 
head torpedo. It was adopted by the 
United States and this really marked the 
beginning of the new Navy. From 1907 
to 1909 he was a member of the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives, being 
speaker of the House.. From 1909 to 
1913 he was United States collector of 
the Port of Newport, R. I. From 1913 to 
1917 he was postmaster of the city and 
postal district of Newport, R. I. He has 
also served for six years as president of 
the City Council, and for one term as 
mayor of the City of Newport. He is 
now serving his twenty-fifth year as sec- 
retary and treasurer of Rhode Island 
State College. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Vernor, Ellis, Gale, Rogers, Ryon, Pal- 
mer, Pierce and Moisant Talk at 
Chicago 

An explanation of the country- -wide 
daily advertising campaign of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters was given 
in the auditorium of the Chicago Board 
of Fire Underwriters recently. Richard 
E. Vernor, manager of the fire preven- 
tion department of the Western Actuari- 
al Bureau, was chairman. W. Warren 
Ellis of the National Board reviewed 
the organization’s public relations cam- 
paign, which now embraces seventeen 
states. A. L. Gale and Wallace Rogers 
of Gale & Pietsch, advertising agency, 
paged further light on the campaign. O. 

Ryon, consulting counsel of the Na- 
er, Board of Fire Underwriters, dis- 
cussed co-operation with field men and 
explained the work of the board’s com- 
mittee on laws. Ernest Palmer, mana- 
ger of the Chicago board; Dana Pierce 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and 
S. E. Moisant of Kankakee were other 
speakers. 
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Bronson L. Adams 
Home Agent 
Casey, Illinois 








OVER 


FO vears 


WITH THE HOME 








At the early age of twenty years Bronson L. 

Adams became a representative of The Home 
Insurance Company of New York as sub-agent. 
So well did he serve that in 1873 he was made 
local agent at Casey, Illinois. 


R. Adams is one of the oldest representatives 

of the company in the number of years of 
service. He writes that he is the proud holder of 
both the twenty-five and fifty year medals. 


THE HOME®S38¢NEW YORK 


39 Maiden Lane 


Strength - Reputation - Service 
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Travelers Agents Stimulated 
At Big Swampscott Convention 


More Than 300 Who Qualified for 1929 Clubs Paid in 
$19,306,601 in Premiums For All Lines During Year; 
Company Executives Explain What Home Office Is 
Doing to Help Them; President Zacher 
Given Ovation 


The fifth convention of Travelers 
agents who had qualified for the leaders’ 
and other production clubs during 1929 
was held recently at Swampscott, Mass., 
and it was a big success from start to 
finish with straight-from-the-shoulder 
talks by executives of the company and 
inspirational talks by leading producers. 
Keen interest was shown in the address 
of President L. Edmund Zacher on gen- 
eral business conditions. He was ad- 
dressing his first international meeting 
of the Travelers since his election to suc- 
ceed the late Louis F. Butler and was 
given a big ovation by the delegates. 

During the course of the business ses- 
sions Major Howard A. Giddings, vice- 
president, gave scme interesting figures 
on convention attendance and amount of 
business produced by the successful dele- 
gates during the 1929 club year. He 
said the total number of qualifications 
was 402 but the number of delegates was 
reduced to 309 because of duplications. 
‘These 309 delegates,” Major Giddings 
pointed out, “paid for business in accord- 
ance with the following remarkable and 
outstanding figures: 


Gives Big Paid-For Totals 


“They paid for $395,179 in fire pre- 
miums; they paid in new casualty pre- 
miums of $1,816,706 or a total includ- 
ing renewal casualty premiums of $5,- 
390,279; new accident and health pre- 
miums amounting to $217,836 were paid 
for and including renewals, the delegates 
paid for a total of $1,472,099 in pre- 
miums for this line. Total new life in- 
surance paid for amounted to $97,974,640 
on which first year premiums were $2,- 
200,954; group premiums paid for to- 
taled $1,723,290. 

“In all lines they paid the Travelers 
companies $19,306,601 or an average pre- 
mium volume per delegate of $62,481.” 

Major Giddings told how thirty-six of 
the delegates have qualified four times 
out of five for the leaders’ conventions; 
fifty-four have qualified three times out 
of five; seventy have qualified for the 
second time and 112 qualified for their 
first club convention. He said Mrs. Win- 
nie I. Lovingood of Atlanta, Ga., was the 
only woman delegate qualifying as sixth 
vice-president at large of the group lead- 
ers club. 

He continued: “One branch office, 
which I will not name on account of its 
size, led all others in qualifying thirteen 
delegates in eighteen different ways, and 
one general agency led all others by 
qualifying nine delegates in seventeen 
different ways. 

“Syracuse qualified ten delegates in 
twelve different ways; Boston qualified 
nine delegates in ten different ways; 
Cleveland qualified seven delegates in 
nine different ways; San Francisco quali- 
fied seven delegates but because it is a 
long trip, they were not wasting any 
tickets, so they qualified them in just 
seven ways.” 

Fire Insurance Speakers 

In his talk Robert D. Safford, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Travelers 
Fire, said that no longer do the suc- 
cessful agents confine themselves to the 
selling of policies but rather to the cre- 
ation of a clientele and as a means to 
that end no greater avenue has been de- 
veloped than the so-called personal and 
side-lines. 

The opportunities of the inland ma- 
rine field were stressed by Secretary 
Braislin. He said that that department 


had between forty-five and fifty standard 
policies some of which are the following: 

All risks jewelry floaters, all risks fine 
arts policies, all risks silverware, all risks 
fur coat Policies, all risks camera poli- 
cies, musical instrument policies, personal 
effects and tourist baggage, also annual 
transportation floaters—covering ship- 
ments by railroad, by express, coastwise 
steamer and motor truck, department 
store floaters, express floaters and other 
special transportation forms, rail trip 
transit policies, annual motor cargo 
floaters, motor trip transit policies, parcel 
post coupon or certificate policies, par- 
cel post open policies, merchants’ fur 
policies, furriers’ storage risks, laundry 
bundle policies, and various other legal 
liability and bailee’s customers risks. 

Merchandise floaters—covering de- 
ferred payment sales or leased merchan- 
dise, so-called all risks bridge insurance, 
salesmen’s floaters, contractors’ equip- 
ment floaters—covering steam shovels, 
steam rollers, locomotive cranes, etc., air- 
craft cargo, horse and wagon floaters, 
private railway cars and many kinds of 
railroad rolling stock other than the 
property of railroads and radium float- 
ers. 

“To me the appeal of the inland ma- 
rine business lies in its variety and the 
fact that in most instances we make our 
own rates and do not have any published 
or manual, or standard rates,” said Mr. 
Braislin, but the quotations made are 
the result of the individual underwriter’s 
judgment and experience in dealing with 
the commodity insured and the perils 
that may be encountered. 

“Some years ago aside from the ac- 
tivities of large brokers in the big. cities 
and some of the foremost agencies in 
the field, the principal development of 
inland marine lines was confined chiefly 
to what was then known as side lines, 
which were composed principally of the 
$10 tourist baggage policy, and the $5 
book of parcel post coupons. Today the 
lines handled by the marine department 
in the field can no longer be properly 
termed ‘side lines,’ as for the most part 
they are large premium producers and 
all of them are of vital importance.” 


Leader of Two Clubs Gives Pointers 


Orson L’H. Britton of Binghamton, 
who by his multiple line record in 1929 
won the presidency of the President’s 
Club at the same time he was winning 
the presidency of the automobile leaders’ 
club, said it is not a very difficult propo- 
sition to solicit fire insurance from busi- 
ness men as well as soliciting fire insur- 
ance from their employes, when selling 
them salary allotment insurance. 

“Automobile insurance is my leader,” 
he emphasized, “and in it we hear a tre- 
mendous amount of talk these days about 
mutual and reciprocal competition. I very 
rarely wear out the cuffs to my shirts 
for my sleeves are always rolled up ready 
for a fight. I would rather save one 
small automobile policy from going to a 
mutual than write a new policy with 
twice the commission. Furthermore, I 
definitely know why my policies are lost 
when I do lose them.” 

Mr. Britton urged his fellow conven- 
tioneers to take advantage of hints given 
to them by the home office and he de- 
scribed as follows one which he is using 
with success: 

“T have a form letter for automobile 
renewals calling attention to the fact that 
for the following additional premium we 


can double the amount of insurance. The 
average premium for increasing the lim- 
its is $4 and on 400 cars this would be 
an increase in premium of $1,600. Is 
this not worth getting with practically 
no effort or work on your part? 

“On all of my fire and theft policies 
we put on the tornado insurance, Most 
policyholders do not even know that they 
carry it but it is there. I find that the 
average premium is about $.67 in my ter- 
ritory. This makes a premium of about 
$268. How can you pick up profits any 
easier than that and at the same time 
you are serving your policyholders by 
giving them complete coverage.” 

Page Sees Accident Revival 

One of the important speakers on the 
casualty end of the program was Vice- 
President B. A. Page who spoke on the 
great opportunity ahead in the accident 
field. He said that this line had gone 
through a period of considerable grief 
commencing in July, 1927, and continu- 
ing up to December, 1930; that it was 
inevitable that there had to be that pe- 
riod of readjustment which comes in 
every line. “Happily the decks are now 
clear for a forward movement,” he de- 
clared. “Present rates are adequate or 
nearly so and there is no reason why 
every representative of this company 
should not take full advantage of the 
peculiarly favorable position now exist- 
ing in respect to this line. 

“We are going through a temporary 
dullness in most lines of business but 
don’t forget that from 1909 to 1927 the 
average salary in this country increased 
from $976 to $2,084 and the average wage 
from $527 to $1,205 and that realized in- 


(Continued on Page 46) 





219TH YEAR 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch . 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 








NEAL ne President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
eee M. GRATZ, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’ t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President ; HN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL bg ag Presiden’ N KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President 'OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Président JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


ACKMAN, Presiden NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. *H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
ntti. H. YUNKER, Presiden HN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 2d Vices Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ SANS BSG 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


























J. er ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL at HUNT, Vice-President WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Presiden A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL — Chairman of Board 





C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040° $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place 








San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
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Saranac Meeting 
(Continued from Page 24) 


mission and acceptance of proof of loss, 
appraisal of damaged property, question 
of ownership, etc.” 

Erskine Praises Field Men 

Douglas Erskine said in part: “I have 
vast respect for the men who have served 
long in the field. The companies have 
drafted many men here for service in 
the home offices. Several men have also 
left your ranks to enter local agencies. 
It has not been difficult to find replace- 
ments and to preserve an unbroken line, 
and the credit, in mty opinion, belongs 
to those among you who have always 
been ready to help the young recruit. 
You have been good drill sergeants, and 
good captains, too, and your services 
along this line have been of inestimable 
benefit to the companies as a whole. I 
am fully aware, I believe, that in no field, 
anywhere, does there prevail among field 
men a better and more wholesome spirit 
of genuine co-operation to which I am 
inclined to attribute in large degree the 
second situation that exists today in the 
fire insurance business under your Jjuris- 
diction. 

“Owing to the necessity for centralized 
control of the fire business in this state 
it so happens that much of the work 
formerly done by field men in the way 
of service on supervisory committees is 
now performed by the rating managers 
and the officers of the companies. Six 
or seven years ago it might have been 
argued that this transfer of duty and 
responsibility was not altogether a good 
thing, but the need for uniformity and 
centralized control made the transfer 
necessary so that any such argument was 
futile. 

“Let us consider some of the good re- 


sults which have been obtained. We 
know that there is better observance 
of rates and rules, and a better rela- 


tionship with the insurance department. 
According to the best information I can 
obtain the underwriting results have im- 
proved quite materially. I have recently 
heard the statement made by company 
officers thoroughly familiar with condi- 
tions in this field that the fire business 
up-state is now under better supervision 
by field men and better control by the 
companies and that a more satisfactory 
condition now obtains than at any other 
time within the past decade. In recent 
years much reconstructive work has had 
to be done in this field and it appears 
to have been done well.” 





RUMOR KENLON MAY QUIT 

Rumors on William street are to the 
effect that John Kenlon, New York fire 
chief, will resign on his return from Eu- 


rone 
rope. 














Chicago 








Surplus Growth of 


Insurance Companies 
and Banks 


— and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 
of New York 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street 


New York San Francisco 

















PHILADELPHIA SMOKE LOSS 





Small Fire in Strawbridge & Clothier 
Store Does Heavy Damage; Store 
A New One 
A fire on the afternoon of July 15 atop 
the new Strawbridge & Clothier store, 
now being built, caused damage of at 
least $1,000,000 while the actual damage 
from fire was rather slight. Smoke and 
water, especially smoke, filled the en- 
tire store and considerably damaged the 
stock in the large Philadelphia depart- 
ment store. Officials of the store said 
that if the loss was confined to $1,000,- 
000 “we will consider ourselves lucky. 
Most, if not all, of the loss is covered by 

insurance.” 


SUMNER RHOADES SAILS 
Sumner Rhoades of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association has sailed for 
Europe. He is a passenger on the “Ber- 


engaria” with Manager Williamson of 
the Norwich Union and Manager Falloon 
of the Atlas. Mr. Rhoades will visit 
France and Switzerland. 





NOW BUILDING COMMISSIONER 
Col. A. J. Haltiwanger of Jackson, 
Miss., state agent of the Pacific Fire, 
has been appointed as a member of the 
Mississippi Building Commission. He 


also is a colonel on Governor Bilbo’s 
staff. 


ONCE TURNED DOWN $50,000 JOB 
Edward M. Flesh Elected Chairman of 
Advisory Board of Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, Auto Club of Missouri 
Edward M. Flesh, former president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, has 
been elected chairman of the advisory 
board of the Inter-Insurance Exchange 
for the Automobile Club of Missouri. 
Flesh served as president of the Auto- 
mobile Club from 1913 to 1918. During 
the World War he was vice-president 
for the United States Grain Corporation. 
At the close of the war he went to Lon- 
don to take charge of the distribution of 
food supplies to the allied countries and 
later was made president of the grain 
corporation and had charge of its liqui- 
dation. At one time he was treasurer 
of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion and also served as comptroller of 

the Belgium Educational Foundation. 

Recently it was reported that Mr. 
Flesh had declined an appointment under 
the Federal Farm Board at an annual 
salary of $50,000. 


E. H. HILDRETH DEAD 








Secretary of Springfield Fire & Marine 
Had Been With Company More 
Than Forty Years 
E. H. Hildreth, secretary of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, died in Springfield 
this week. A few days ago he returned 
to Springfield from Boston. He had a 
high temperature, went to bed, pneu- 

monia developed and death followed. 

Mr. Hildreth spent more than forty 
years in the service of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine. He entered the company 
in 1887 as a clerk and in 1911 was made 
assistant secretary. Later, he was made 
secretary. He had charge of the under- 
writing of the company in New England 
and the southern states, particularly 
Kentucky and Tennessee. He was an 
able and conscientious executive. 


SIX MONTHS’ LOSSES 


Estimated to Be $242,339,771 This Yeer 
as Compared With $230,092,795 
Last Year 
The reported (estimated) fire loss for 
Tune, 1920, was $31,818,266, which was 
ahaa less than the same month of 








The total loss for this year for six 
months is estimated to be $242.338.771, 
which corresponds with $230,092,795 for 
the same period last year. 


TRIES TO STOP AUTO RATE WAR 

Commissioner Livingston of Michigan 
is trying to stop the automobile rate 
war in that state. A conference between 
the commissioner and leaders of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents was held last week. 














CAPITAL PAID IN 

RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 

NET SURPLUS 

CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 
ASSETS 


F. D. Layton, President 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
: Assistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


$ 5,000,000.00 
27,094,244.66 
19,680,239.11 
1,700,000.00 
51,744,483.71 
26,380,239.11 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 
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INSURE THEIR GOOD TIME ! 


Sell our new Vacation Policy to 
your clients before | go away. 


The AMERICA FORE G BO PF oF lickilvaaiite Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
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ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board ry 
WADE FETZER, President 
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Seek Higher Rates 
For Oklahoma City 


$1 PER $100 HAS BEEN ASKED 





Commissioner to Consider Extra Hazards 
by Oil Well Drilling; Would Boost 
Premiums by $3,000,000 





Contrary to current printed reports, 
fire insurance rates in Oklahoma City 
have not yet been increased $1 a $100 
of protection because of the additional 
hazards caused by the oil well drilling 
within the limits of the city but a re- 
quest for such a flat increase in the 
rates has been filed with the State In- 
surance Department. The application 
was filed by C. T. Ingalls, manager of 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau, which 
represents about 205 fire companies op- 
erating in that state. 

Insurance Commissioner Jess G. Read 
said that a hearing on the application 
would be set after the rate increase re- 
quest had been considered carefully. The 
Oklahoma City Council, as was expected, 
has protested the proposed boost in in- 
surance rates. The increase would mean 
an advance in premium payments on 
Oklahoma City property of nearly $3,- 
000,000 annually, A. L. Roark, secretary 
of the insurance board, estimated. The 
average dwelling house rate at present 
is forty cents. Mr. Roark said that it 
will be the duty of the board to deter- 
mine what business and residential prop- 
erty of Oklahoma City is subject to the 
extra risk caused by drilling operations. 

“We realize that there is an extra 
hazard, but the board must determine 
how much,” Mr. Roark stated orally. 
“The law states that insurance rates 
must be commensurate with the risks. 
The rates were fixed long before 
there was any drilling in or near Okla- 
homa City. The board must determine 
a rate that is adequate and fair. 

“This is an environment charge because 
of the oil and gas field adjacent to and 
within the city limits. It presents an 
unusual danger of conflagration which 
existing fire fighting facilities could not 
control,” he said. 


FREDERICK F. LOCKWOOD DIES 








Veteran New York Broker Organized 
Firm of Lockwood & Lowe; Was 
Seventy-four Years Old 

Frederick F. Lockwood, president of 
the well known insurance brokerage firm 
of Lockwood & Lowe in New York City, 
died at his home in Montclair, N. J., 
Monday morning, at the age of 74. He 
had been suffering from heart disease 
since the first of the year. Until that 
time he was active in the business of the 
firm which he organized in 1873. 

Mr. Lockwood was born in New York 
City and educated in the public schools 
here. He entered insurance when a 
young man and built up a_ successful 
brokerage business. He was one of the 
oldest members of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
in Montclair Wednesday evening and in- 
terment took place Thursday morning in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. Sur- 
viving Mr. Lockwood are his widow, 
Mrs. Carrie Miller Lockwood, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Hugh H. Getty, Mrs. W. 
A. Pine and Miss Helen Lockwood. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON CHANGES 
The directors of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance have made the following changes 
at the London head office: A. T. Winter, 
to be deputy general manager; A. H 
Raisin, to be life manager and actuary; 
Arthur J. Hicks, to be joint life mana- 
ger; G. L. Wagstaff, to be assistant sec- 
retary and chief accountant; and W. 
Thacker, to be agency manager. 








NEWARK LOSS RECORD 
Estimated figures released this week 
by the Underwriters’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Newark show that fire losses for 
the first half of 1930 show an increase 
of $47,000 over the same period for 1929. 


Thirteen Committees to 
Handle Commissioners 

PLANS NEW ENGLAND AFFAIR 

Nothing to Be Overlooked in Convention 


of State Department People and 
Guests for Week of September 8 





In many ways the convention of the 
insurance commissioners, starting in 
Hartford week of September 8, is to be 
an outstanding affair. Every detail from 
transportation to entertainment is being 
carefully planned. Thirteen committees 
have been appointed, composed of eighty 


members. All the Hartford insurance 
companies are co-operating as is the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 


Agents and the chambers of commerce 
of Connecticut and Hartford. Every in- 
dication is that the convention will be 
attended by an unusually large crowd. 
As has been printed the commissioners 
and the guests will visit a number of 
places in New England. 

The names of the committees follow: 
General, Ladies, Reservations, Automo- 
biles, Banquet, Speakers, Radio, Music, 
Aeroplanes and Speed Boats, Souvenirs, 
Transportation, Expenses, Invitations 
and Publicity. 

The general chairman is William Bro- 
smith. Other chairmen are Richard M. 
Bissell, Mrs. Howard P. Dunham, Wes- 
sell Doherty, S. F. Westbrook, C. F. 
Sturhahn, H. P. Dunham, James B. Slim- 
mon, C. Whittelsey, Frank Flynn, 
Morgan B. Brainard and W. Van 
Beynum. In all there are eighty Com- 
mittee members. 





DEATH OF DANIEL A. RUDY 





Former President of Old Indianapolis 
Fire Was a Lieutenant in Union 
Army During Civil War 

At the age of 91 Daniel A. Rudy, once 
president of the old Indianapolis Fire, 
and for many years in the insurance 
business, died in Indianapolis a few days 
ago. He cast his first vote for Abraham 
Lincoln; was prominent in keeping 
Maryland from seceding; and in the 
Union Army of the Civil War rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. Before going 
into the insurance business he taught 
school, 


PUBLICITY-AD EXHIBIT 





Display of Boston and Old Colony At- 
tracts Attention at Convention in 
Bretton Woods 
The display of company advertising 
and publicity material by the Boston and 
Old Colony at the convention of the New 
England local agents at Bretton Woods 
last week caused a lot of favorable at- 
tention. These companies were the only 
ones to have an exhibit at the conven- 
tion. That agents were interested was 
evidenced by the large number of ques- 
tions which were asked of Raymond C. 
Dreher, advertising manager of the Bos- 

ton and Old Colony. 

The display was attractively mounted 
on a folding-screen placed near the en- 
trance to the convention hall. It in- 
cluded copies of “The Accelerator,” the 
house organ of the companies, as well 
as reproductions of the companies’ ad- 
vertising, and sales letters. Mr. Dreher 
has done fine work pioneering in the 
modernistic form of advertising for in- 
surance companies, and not only writes 
the text of his advertisements, but is his 
own artist. His ads are striking and col- 
orful, carrying a convincing message. 





SINGLE AGENCY FIGHT 





Agents in Oklahoma City War Against 
Companies and Specials Making More 
Than Single Appointments 


The agents’ association of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. is on the warpath against 
the appointment by companies of more 
than one policy writing agent in the 
city; and it has served notice on compa- 
nies, special agents and others that the 
situation must be corrected. 

In a statement it takes a shot at 7. 
special agents’ Field Club, calling it ‘ 
body which has shown itself not in sym- 
pathy with the single agency plan.” 
Agents throughout the state will be kept 
posted as to developments. 





REALTY COMPANY’S INCOME 

“ The Charles F. Boyes Co., Inc., which 
pulls off many of the real estate deals in 
the New York insurance district, had a 
total income last year of $2,044,035 


Insurance Sales Sins 
(Continued from Page 22) 


across clean. The same thing is true 
if you notice an unusual degree of un- 
rest in his actions. This is the earmark 
of excuse to put you off and still save 
his own face. 


Don’t Quit at First Resistance 


Some insurance men make the mistake 
of meeting these excuses coldly, feeling 
that they are wasting their time with a 
prospect. The next time you receive 
such a reply to one of your talks, come 
back hard. Say to him, “Of course, you 
do not have to make complete coverage” 
and start at the beginning and describe 
each coverage again, in the order of their 
importance, showing what each will do 
for him. Show him that the peace of 
mind which such protection gives him 
is worth the added expense. 

Another method of handling these ex- 
cuses is to absolutely ignore them and 
to continue stressing your sales argument 
until you strike a responsive chord in 
the mind of your prospect. Skill in 
handling the prospect’s replies to your 
sales forms depends on your ability to 
get at the basis of the evil and to ex- 
plain it away in plain every-day lan- 
guage supplanting negative reasons ex- 
isting in the mind of the prospect with 
positive reasons for buying today. In 
this way, you will find that many of 
the common excuses are only excuses 
and do not hold water. Chase them out 
of the door and then let them melt into 
the atmosphere or be chased out your- 
self. Refuse to accept them as truths 
or they will do you out of many a good 
sale. 





LOSS PAYABLE CLAUSE 


An insurer issuing a fire insurance pol- 
icy containing a loss payable clause by 
which any loss was to be payable to a 
third person, as his interest might ap- 
pear, subject, nevertheless to all the terms 
of the policy, has been held to be pre- 
cluded from asserting that by reason of 
a deed given to such person as security, 
the interest of the insured is other than 
unconditional and sole ownership. 

The case was that of the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co. vs. Brooks. 
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HEAVY pall of smoke hung over New York. The 
great fire of 1845 had burned itself out. New York 
property owners were asking one another, “‘ Will the 
insurance companies be able to meet their losses?” 

To the north, in Hartford, directors of the AAtna Insurance 
Company were listening to President Thomas K. Brace, who 
had just returned from New York. 





“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘our entire surplus has been wiped out _ 


and our capital seriously impaired.” 

*“What are we going to do?” asked one of the 
anxious directors. 

“Do?” exclaimed the President, without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘Why, we are going 
to pay every loss in full—dollar for dollar— 
and we are going to do it at once.” 

Then, reaching into his inside coat pocket, 





he drew out a sheaf of unsigned notes with different amounts 
filled in on each. These he passed around the table, saying, 
“Mr. Morgan, you sign this, Woodbridge, sign this,” and so 
on until in front of each of the seventeen directors was a 
President Brace had calculated the 
relative ability of each director to pay, and had made out the 


significant bit of paper. 


notes accordingly. 

Every man signed—there was no questioning—no hesitation. 
The President then added his personal en- 
dorsement to the notes and immediately had 
them discounted at the bank. Thus all Atna 
claims were paid in full. 

Agents deliver Atna Fire Group policies 
always with the knowledge that behind them é 
is something more than mere figures repre- 
senting dollars and cents. 


THE AXTNA FIRE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











In my opinion the fieldman who trains 
hiniself to that his headquar- 
ters are in the field, wherever he may 
be, and not in his office in his territory, 
renders the most service to his company. 
There is entirely too much letter writ- 
. ing from special agents’ headquariers. 
My former supervising officials at head- 
quarters of the old Germania were in 
the habit of telling their younger field- 
men that they could write to agents 
themselves, if that were necessary, that 
the special agent’s duty was to visit the 
agents, not to write to them, on all mat- 
ters of importance. 

In my op-nion the fieldman who does 
not make his headquarters in his terri- 
tory and does not live in his field, has 
the advantage of not beng overcome 
gradually by the insidious influence of 
his surroundings, and thereby looking 
more leniently locally upon conditions 
adversely affecting the interests of his 
company than upon these same condi- 
tions in the rest of his terr-tory. 

No human being can escape after a 
while being moulded by the customs, 
thoughts and interests of the 
among whom he lives. In our own busi- 
ness, and while an official of the old 
Underwriters’ Association, I have wit- 
nessed the truth of this assertion in that 
spec.al agents serving on the then all- 
powerful district committees of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association would resist or 
only give luke-warm support to meas- 
ures enacted for the benefit of the whole 
territory. 

Their home ties and sentiments robbed 
them of their unbiased judgment. The 
fieldman who does not live in the center 
of his activities, but outside of them to 
my mind approaches the problems of his 
field with an unwarped and more ob- 
jective frame of mind. This psychology 
applies to mankind generally. The man 
coming from the outside, and not tied 
up by local influences appears to have 
an advantage having as a rule a more 
unprejudiced view and moreover it ‘s 
commonly admitted that people will 
listen to strangers with more respect 
than to their own family and neighbors. 
A stranger can “put over” things that 
a native can’t on his own townsmen, 
strange as it may seem. 

Easy to Become “Localized” 

To a certain extent, an int’mate rela- 
tionship with an agent is beneficial but 
if overdone the old adage of “familiarity 
breeds contempt” comes into play and 
both the agent and special agent are in- 
fluenced by it. It is one thing to stand 
well with a producer and know local con- 
ditions all over by moving around con- 
tinually and another to become too 
strongly “localized.” 

It takes a strong man not to allow 
his judgment to become warped to the 
detriment of his employers by the in- 
sidieus and all powerful human quality 
of becoming influenced by his personal 
and business friendsh'ps too much. 

I knew of a case in a large western 
New York town where life was made 
miserable to a fieldman who happened 
to be on a district committee that had 
for its duty to enforce a “pink slip” gen- 
eral rate advance owing to the very bad 


believe 


people 


fire record of the town in which he lived 
as a citizen and also as h’s_ business 
headquarters. Between his duty to his 
company and continual railings and criti- 
cism of his local agents, friends and 
neighbors of his “home-headquarters” 
about the rate advance, he finally caved 
in and opposed the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciat.on’s policies as much as the natives. 
He arose on the floor at association 
meetings and stated that his town was 
a beautiful one, etc., and that the rates 
should come down notwithstanding the 
fact that the incendiary losses were 
going on day by day. 


I am aware of the fact that most com- 
pany officials would not agree with me 
as to above general remarks but I am 
speaking only from my experience in 
New York state cver a period of th'rty- 
five years. I may be wrong, of course. 
However all the fieldmen of the “Ger- 
mania” had their headquarters at the 
home office; that is, for the eastern ter- 
ritory, and the plan worked out well. 
They all made trips of from two to three 
weeks, and then came in and spent two 
or three days at the head office to re- 


cuperate and get inspiration, informa-. 


tion and instructions. 

It may be that that plan would not 
work as well today. I don’t know. I 
am simply incorporating ths in my 
“Tales” as it may be of interest as a 


reminiscence, if nothing else, but I be- 
lieve it holds some truth. It is the meth- 
od | have pursued. Some special agents 
“offices” see their special agents more 
than the special agents are seen by the 
agents, and the added attraction of beng 
with their wives and families more is 
not an unimportant factor. Hence the 
“Tuesday and Thursday Clubs.” 


* * * 


“Bill” Hecox’s 1929 Bathing Suit 

Bill Hecox of Binghamton, N. Y., 
probably one of the best known local 
agents in the east, and who probably 
knows aS many company officials and 
fieldmen as any other local agent, was 
once a fieldman himself. He is now the 
only local agent who is a full fledged 
member of the “Old Association.” He 
attends the summer meetings regularly 
and is always actively participating in 
everything that is going on. 

Last year he forgot to bring his bath- 
ing suit and had to buy one up there 
at the general store. Bill is over six feet 
tall with a magnificent physique, and 
had difficulty in getting the ‘“molly-cod- 
dle” bathing suits on hand to fit him. 
He finally found one to fit him but it 
was rather fancy in its colors and cut, 
but manfully, he put it on. While it 
fitted him physically, otherwise it be- 
came him no more than spats would a 
farmer working in the field, and perched 
on the diving float in the lake with a 
background of magnificent scenery, he 
stood out in the landscape like an in- 
artistic billboard on a scenic highway, 
much to the unholy glee of his many 
friends. 

eee ey 


Mississippi Tributary in N. Y. State 


It is not generally known that the 
Mississippi River—‘Father or Waters” 
(Mississippi meaning just that in the In- 
dian tongue) has one of its “children” 
in New York state, as Chautauqua Lake 
in southwestern New York though only 
about ten miles from Lake Erie and the 
St. Lawrence River watershed (from 
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which Chautauqua Lake is separated by 
a ridge of hills forming the “divide”) 
has its outlet in Chadaquoin Creek 
which goes into the Alleghany River and 
in turn goes into the Ohio River which 
flows into the Mississippi. So the 
“Father of Waters” reaches even into 
New York state and it so happens that 
Chautauqua Lake is its farthest “reach” 
northeast. 


Geographically interesting, I think, 
and not generally known. 
ee sole ae 


Hopes for a Lighter Portable Typewriter 

When I first came to the latter section 
in 1894, at Jamestown, N. Y., then as 
now a great furniture manufactur'ng 
place, I was surprised to find that the 
supply of wood was still coming from 
the neighboring forests which had 
seemed inexhaustible -until that time. In 
fact at that time Jamestown seemed 
more like a western wood working town 
than a New York state city of 15,000 
and in com‘ng through southern AI- 
legany, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua 
counties, one passed through or near 
very large timber sections. Now the 
lumber is shipped in and keeping abreast 
of the time some of the larger plants 
have been manufacturing furniture of 
metal and steel. Now they will go a 
step further and manufacture from alu- 
minum, lighter than wood or steel, due 
to recent inventions in add‘ng an alloy 
to aluminum that makes it sufficiently 
strong without lessening its lightness. I 
predict that it will be used in the manu- 
facture of portable typewriters soon 
which are still too heavy to be des'r- 
able for carrying around constantly by 
traveling men. 

It will be a “grand and glorious feel- 
ing” when on a hot day and having to 
carry suit case, brief case and a port- 
able typewriter, I or any other traveling 
man, will have an aluminum typewriter 
instead of the present kind. It will sure- 
ly come to this. 


* * x 

Supposedly Poor Land Bearing Huge 
Crops 

Agriculturally speaking New York 


state had thousands of acres of virgin 
soil that until the advent of the Italian 
and foreign farmer lay idle and was de- 
spised by the American farmer as value- 
less; just “swamp land” ’t’aint good for 
nothin.” I refer to the Montezuma 
Swamps in central New York between 
Syracuse and Rochéster diagonally tra- 
versed for about two miles by the main 
line of the New York Central. It had 
lain idle since ages, fertilized by. the 
“cat-tale” rushes, growing, flowering and 
decaying since this ancient lake bottom 
~vas geologically formed. This process 
formed a rich muck, peaty in its nature. 
The only use that was made of this vir- 
gin soil, a gold mine in its possibilities, 
by the native farmer was to cut the 
neuter offspring of the cat-tail which is 
used for filling the crevices in butter and 
fruit containers, such as firkins, barrels, 
tubs and also for chair-caning, and pack- 
ing material. 

The Italian and other foreign laborers 
who practically built the New York 
state barge canal came into this section 
and marveled at its agricultural possi- 
bilities, also similar sections near Rome, 
N. Y., and others. When they got 
through with their canal work they came 
back and bought or leased the land from 
the natives at very small figures, the 
natives thinking the “wops” were crazy. 
It is on this kind of neglected and de- 
spised virgin soil that the great celery 
and onion crops of the state have been 
raised, making New York state pre- 
eminent in onion and celery production. 

When. I told my friends at the home 
office of the “Germania” of this land as 
being virgin soil and full of possibilities 
agriculturally on my visit at headquar- 
ters way back in 1895 I was laughed at. 
However, I was right and I knew what 
I was talking about as I had a smatter- 
ing knowledge of agricultural chemistry 
and soils through my studies at Columbia 
College. 
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Quaid on Low-Priced 
Comprehensive Policy 


IS NOW BEING PUT TOGETHER 





Southern Fire Vice-President Says This 
Coming Form Should Be Standard 
Coverage on Mortgaged Buildings 





Fire insurance companies are now de- 
veloping a policy that will cover a dwell- 
ing house proper against practically 
every major hazard except earthquake 
and flood, William Quaid, executive vice- 
president of the Southern Fire of the 
Home of New York group, writes in the 
current issue of the American Building 


Association “News.” He says the haz- 
ards to be covered when this policy is 
ready for use will be the following: fire, 
lightning, windstorm, explosion, riot, 
damage caused by airplane and motor 
vehicle. In addition to this the property 
owner is paid the rental value of the 
property under any loss from the afore- 
mentioned hazards during the time it 
takes to repair any damage. 

“I believe that this paying of rent is 
a most important feature,” says Mr. 
Quaid, “for the added burden of paying 
rent in another location, or the stop- 
ping of income, where the property de- 
stroyed is rented, often puts the prop- 
erty owner in debt from which it is 
hard to recover. 

Bridging the Gap of Insurance 

“Another feature in the policy which 
the companies are trying to work out is 
the inclusion of the so-called ‘bridging 
the gap clause’; the present fire policy 
is voided when all or part of a build- 
ing falls and the ‘bridging the gap clause’ 
covers the property if it is partially 
wrecked from one of the hazards in- 
sured against and fire does ensue. 

“While the rate for this policy has 
not yet been determined, I can say now, 
that it will be made as cheaply as it 
consistently can be with safety to the 
mortgagee and the property owner. It 
seems to me that if and when this pol- 
icy is made available, that the building 
and loan associations could well afford, 
at the price that I am sure this policy 
will be sold at. to make it a standard 
insurance on dwellings on which they 
are lending money, not only for the 
safety of their assoc‘ations but for the 
protection as well of the individual who 
is sufficiently ambitious to own his own 
home. 

“Just one word why such a policy has 
not been available before. The insur- 
ance business operates under the in- 
dividual laws of each and every one of 
our forty-eight states, and in many cases 
as was true in New Jersey, the state 
law had to be amended in order that 
such a policy could be legally issued. 
In New Jersey the insurance department 
gave its approval to a bill which was 
Presented to your legislature in 1929, 
permitting the issuance of this supple- 


mental form, and it is under this bill 
that the insurance companies are now 


SAVORY’S ANNUAL ISSUED 





getting ready to write this low-priced British Book of Insurance Company 


comprehensive policy. 

“Another policy that the insurance 
companies are working on and have just 
about completed is an errors and omis- 
sions policy, which is being designed to 
protect the loaning institut‘ons from loss 
through errors and omissions, because of 
the condition of the fire insurance on the 
property. I believe that with these new 
policies which we are working out that 
men who are running the building and 
loan associations can see that the insur- 
ance companies are doing everything 
they can to keep abreast of the times 
and meet the needs of the community.” 





CURRENT GERMAN JOURNAL 





July Issue Has Interesting Articles; 
Riegel on “Credit Insurance in 
the United States” 

The current issue of the Journal of the 
German Society for Insurance Science 
contains Professor Robert  Riegel’s 
“Credit Insurance in the United States”; 
Dr. Oswald Stein’s “Rationalization of 
Social Insurance in Its International 
Aspects”; Dr, Emil Herzfelder’s “Auto- 
mobile Credit Insurance” ; Sergius Ryb- 
nikoff’s “Insurance Reform in Soviet 
Russia”; Dr. Yoshimishi Miura’s “In- 
surance Education in Japan” and Dr. 
Tibor Szalai’s “Business Cycles and 
Crisis Insurance.” Mr. Otto Pauly dis- 
cusses “Insurance Competition and In- 
surance Law.” 

There is the usual international bibli- 
ography of recent insurance works and 
Dr. Manes’ review of international ‘n- 
surance affairs. The Tournal is published 
at Johannesberger Strasse, 31, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, Germany. Dr. Alfred 
Manes is the editor. 





BOOSTS HARTFORD HELLION 

There is a newspaper in New Jersey 
which thinks so highly of the Hartford 
Fire Hellion cartoon strips, issued by the 
Hartford Fire, that it publishes them 
each month without charge for the local 
Hartford agent. These cartoons urge 
fire prevention measures by dramatic 
and arresting incidents in the adventures 
of the well-known personification of fire. 





TO HANDLE PROGRAMS 

Ernest H. Perkins, general agent 2t 
Richmond for the Provident Mutual Life, 
who has been activelv identified with the 
Richmond Assoc’ation of Life Underwrit- 
ers for some years, has been apnointed 
chairman in charge of the association’s 
programs for the coming year. 





COSMOPOLITAN IN CANADA 


The Cosmopolitan Fire of New York 
has been licensed in Canada to write fire, 
sprinkler leakage and tornado insur- 
ance. Herbert Begg of Toronto has 
been appointed the company’s Canadian 
chief agent. 
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Accounts Published; Fire Premi- 
ums $265,911,000 in 1929 

The 1930 edition of Savory’s Insurance 
Share Annual has been published by 
Thomas Skinner & Co., London. It deals 
with the accounts of individual British 
insurance companies in much detail. The 
careful analyses of the results for the 
year are again preceded by a review of 
conditions based on the annual reports 
and the addresses of the chairmen at the 
meetings. It is pointed out that the fire 
premium income of twenty-two leading 
British companies amounted last year to 
$265,911,000, as compared with $267,136,- 
000 in 1928, and that the apparent de- 
cline was more than accounted for by 
the alteration in the accounts of the 
London Assurance, which excluded the 
figures of its subsidiaries. 

If allowance be made for this change, 
the premium income for 1929 of all the 
offices would have been $267,650,000 and 
would have shown a small increase on 
the figures for 1928 and 1927. 

The maintenance, on the whole, of the 
premium income was rather remarkable 
in view of the generally adverse condi- 
tions of trade, and it would only have 
been practicable by the world-wide 
character of the British offices. The fire 
underwriting results generally last year 
were unsatisfactory. It is feared that 
this year the companies will be experi- 
encing greater difficulty in trying to 


maintain their premium incomes from 
desirable business. 





PUBLIC FIRE APPOINTMENT 


The City Insurance Agency, Inc., has 
been appointed an agent for the Public 
Fire of Newark, with headquarters at 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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JSnsurance Company 





Personality 


Insurance companies do 
have personality. Loyal, 
long-time agents say that 
ours is reflected by our sin- 
cere, personal interest in our 
representatives; by our con- 
stant effort to cooperate 
fully and fairly. 
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London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LONDON, 
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Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 





Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Chicago, IIls. 
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Agents Sell Rain Insurance As A 
Super-Preventive Of Washouts 


Aetna Fire Lists Liberal Forms For This Type of Coverage 
Which Should Be Pushed by Agents Especially Now 
That General Premium Income Has Fallen 


Off Somewhat 


Rain insurance, which has been under- 
written for several years, has not been 
making the strides it should this year and 
with premium production below normal 
for most local agents here is a profitable 
side-line which can be profitably devel- 
oped. There is a genuine field for rain 
coverage and especially so during the sum- 
mer and autumn months when there are 
so many outdoor events in the sporting 
field, charity bazaars, county fairs and 
what not. Within one’s home town de- 
partment store sales, more frequent this 
year as a means for moving merchandise 
on shelves, need rain insurance. G. L. 
Booker, superintendent of the eastern di- 
vision of the rain and hail department of 
the Aetna (Fire) of Hartford, calls rain 
coverage the super-preventive of wash- 
outs, and has written a sales development 
story for the current tissue of the com- 
pany’s “Messenger.” Extracts from his 
arguments for this coverage follow: 

Rain insurance indemnifies for loss of 
money, or for loss of income on events 
which are dependent on favorable weath- 
er for success, when such loss is caused 
by rain, hail, snow or sleet. 

At the present time the rain insurance 
contract is one of indemnity. In order 
to collect, the insured must show that 
he has sustained a loss due to a specified 
amount of rainfall occurring during the 
hours covered. The policy indemnifies 
for losses of income and for expense, 
or either one of these items, but does 
not cover any property damage. 

We now have two types of coverage, 
the non-measurement contract and the 
measurement contract. The latter gen- 
erally provides that the measurement of 
rain shall be based upon reports ob- 
tained from a government weather sta- 
tion, If the station is too far from the 
point where the policy insures, a rain 
gauge must be set up near the location, 
and a report upon the rainfall must be 
made by a responsible person. 


Premiums Paid in Advance 


In view of the fact that weather con- 
ditions can be foretold in advance, an 
application for insurance must be in the 
mail at least seven days before the ef- 
fective date of the insurance policy. This 
also gives the policy writing office suf- 
ficient time to issue the policy, and if 
necessary get the gauge in the hands of 
the rain guage reader. Furthermore, no 
application for insurance is accepted un- 
less the premium accompanies the appli- 
cation. On account of the importance 
of the time factor as regards the ability 
of the forecasters to  prognosticate 
weather conditions, rain policies may not 
be cancelled. 

Obviously, for purposes of rain insur- 
ance, the several insurable events do not 
present the same problems. These dif- 
ferences necessitate the use of different 
policy forms. Since rain insurance has 
been written in this country, numerous 
forms of policies have been employed, 
but at present there are three different 
forms in use, namely: forms A and B 
and a new special form to cover certain 








INSURANCE SHARE ANNUAL 
Thomas Skinner & Co., London, have 
just issued the 1930 edition of Savory’s 


Insurance Share Annual. It contains a 


brief history of the various companies, 
including recent absorptions and merg- 
érs. There are interesting tables, show- 
ing ten year summaries of profit and loss 
accounts and other important data. 


fairs and running races. Form A is de- 
signed for indoor or outdoor events 
which have an income or gross profits 
expectancy, and may be issued for a def- 
inite number of consecutive hours each 
day against loss on account of either 
1/10th inch rainfall, 2/10th inch rainfall, 
and no specified amount of rainfall. 
Where there is no previous experience, 
the amount of insurance for any one 
day shall not exceed the expenses of the 
event or business for such day, without 
special authority of the company, and 
all sources of income must be covered. 


Coverage For Baseball Games 


Insurance covering baseball games 
against no specific amount of rainfall 
shall attach commencing not less than 
three hours prior to the hour game is 
scheduled to start, and shall terminate 
at the end of the fifth inning. 

Form B is designed for events which 
have expenses but have no income ex- 
pectancy. The essential provisions of 
this form are that if the event is aban- 
doned or postponed before the comple- 
tion of the time mentioned in the pol- 
icy the company is liable for the amount 
of insurance less any salvage, savings 
or gross income. Also the amount of 
insurance is limited to the fixed charges 
and expenses. 

Due to a decline in premiums from 
the larger fairs and the popular running 
races, the rain insurance forms commit- 
tee designed the special form which of- 
fers the maximum protection against 
loss because of rainfall to insurable rev- 
enue at a minimum premium cost. 

The special form policy is issued to 
cover only against 1/10th or 2/10ths of 
an inch of rainfall and in similarity to 
other rain insurance forms must attach 
over a period of not less than three con- 
secutive hours. Insurance may be grant- 
ed on fairs and running races which have 
been held at least three consecutive years 
and at which the applicant’s proportion 
of gross income on fairs was $5,000 or 
more and on running races $10,000 or 
more from the sources of income to be 
covered at the last holding of the event 
on a similar day not affected by rainfall. 
The amount of insurance granted on fairs 
on any one item of insurance shall not 
be less than 50% of the agreed antici- 
pated gross income from the sources 
covered on such item, The amount of 
insurance granted for running races on 
any one item of insurance shall not be 
less than one-third of the agreed antici- 
pated gross income from the sources 
covered on such item. 

Rain insurance is written only upon 
application to the company or depart- 
ment office having jurisdiction. The ap- 
plication blank must be employed in all 
cases, and must be signed by the in- 
sured. Information necessary for issu- 
ance of policy is as follows: 

Name of insured. 

Kind of business. 

Insurable interest. 

Dates and specific hours to be covered. 

Amount rainfall to cover against. 

Where event will be held. 

Policy form desired, as A or B. 

Amount of insurance desired. 

Information as to past experience of 
income, profit and expense. 

Location of rain gauge when insuring 
against 1/10th or 2/10th inch of rainfall. 

Exact location where rainfall must oc- 
cur when insuring against no specific 
amount of rainfall. 

Other insurance, if any. 





AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 


Fire Insurance and All Allied Lines 








“ADIRONDACK AYRES” 


—In the Heart of the Adirondacks— 


Can give you service that will appeal to you and 
your clients. 


Send us your lines through the Brokerage Departments 
of the following strong companies: 


AETNA GLENS FALLS NO. BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
AGRICULTURAL HANOVER NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE HARTFORD Sareea 

BOSTON HOME UNDERWRITERS PHOENIX OF HARTFORD 
COMMERCIAL UNION INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA proyipENCE WASHINGTON 
CONTINENTAL LONDON & LANCASHIRE ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
EXCELSIOR LONDON ASSURANCE ROYAL 

FIRE ASSOCIATION NEWARK ROYAL EXCHANGE 
FIREMEN’S FUND NIAGARA SECURITY 


Aetna Casualty & Surety—Hartford Accident & Ind it 





U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Appraisals for Insurance—Real Estate and Tax Purposes 


CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 
Phone 1-200 
Saranac Lake, New York 











Agents’ Opportunity to 
Expand Lines 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company offers 
complete Group Insurance service, including personal service of 
Home Office representatives to assist in closing business and inter- 
esting employees. This company does the following Group lines. 

Group Life Insurance 
Group Accident and Sickness 
Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


Salary Deduction 
Wholesale 


The field is ready to be cultivated and we are ready to assist. 

Contracts are liberal, with low net cost. The cooperation offered 
by this company’s organization will prove of practical value to any 
of your clients who are, or should be, interested in these several 
forms of Group Insurance. 


For further information address 
INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 






| 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars; Assets $542,140,978; 
Reserves and all other liabilities, $502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Warehouse Clause 
Uniformity Sought 


MANY TROUBLESOME PROBLEMS 





A. H. Brandt of Hamburg Discusses Dif- 
ferences Between British and Ger- 
man Clauses Now in Use 





International uniformity in respect to 
warehouse to warehouse clauses is much 
to be desired in the opinion of most 
marine underwriters because the present 
clauses are dissimilar in wording and 
because of this their meanings are not 
wholly clear. A. H. Brandt of Hamburg, 
prominent German marine underwriter, 
discusses the differences between the 
British and German clauses for the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
stating that the German clauses, being 
the outcome of protracted negotiations 
with various interests, are far more com- 
plicated than the clause generally used 
by English underwriters. Considering 
some of the points of difference which 
have led to long discussions and which 
also have troubled American underwrit- 
ers, Mr. Brandt says in part: 

“With regard to the commencement of 
risk the English and the German clauses 
do not differ materially. Pursuant to the 
English clause the risk commences (un- 
less otherwise agreed) from the time the 
goods leave the shipper’s or manufac- 
turer's warehouse at the port of ship- 
ment, whilst under the German clause 
the decisive moment is the time when 
the goods are removed, at the place of 
shipment, from the place where they 
were deposited previously for convey- 
ance on the insured voyage. That the 
wording of these clauses is slightly dif- 
ferent, is a matter that has hardly any 
bearing in practice. 

“The fixing of the commencement of 
risk in the German clause is taken from 
Art. 124, General Marine Insurance 
Rules. The main feature of this ar- 
rangement consists in that the cargo is 
to be removed from the place of storage 
for the purpose of conveyance on the 
insured voyage. This does not mean that 
a removal of the goods within the place 
of storage is at underwriters’ risk, not 
even if such removal serves the purpose 
of carrying the goods from the former 
place of storage within the warehouse to 
the conveyance used for the commence- 
ment of the transport from the ware- 
house, as this is not yet “transportation 
on the insured voyage.” 

“Furthermore, if an intermediate stor- 
age takes place, the passage at issue is 
not to be construed to the effect that in 
similar circumstances the marine policy 
has attached as from the removal of the 
goods from the former place of storage 
for conveyance to the intermediate stor- 
age place, because the conveyance on 
the insured voyage has not yet com- 
menced. The risk under a marine policy 
attaches only from the time the goods 
leave the last place of storage. It fol- 
lows that, in spite of the difference in 
the wording, there is no real disparity 
between the English and German clause 
as regards the commencement of risk. 


Termination of Risk 


_ “Turning to the termination of risk, 
it would seem that—leaving aside the 
time limits—the clauses under considera- 
tion differ from each other in so far as 
the arrival at the warehouse is con- 
cerned. According to the German pro- 
visions the warehouse must be reached 
which the consignee designated for the 
Storage of the goods on completion of 
the insured voyage. Consequently, the 
designation by the consignee is decisive, 
whilst in the English clause it is stipu- 
lated that safe deposit in the consignee’s 
or other warehouse terminates the risk. 

“It is to be presumed therefore that 


—apart from the expiry of risk by limi- 
tation of time—the policy will come to 
an end as soon as the goods have ar- 
rived at the customs warehouse or an 
intermediate storage place, whenever the 
consignee has neglected to make a time- 
ly arrangement for the goods being 
stored elsewhere, as a prudent merchant 
would do, or if he has arranged for an 
intermediate storage place with a view 
to deferring, for some reason or the 
other, the final delivery. 


Where Destination Is a Sea-Port 


“However, at all events the risk ter- 
minates, where the destination is a sea 
port, under both the English and the 
German clauses, upon the expiry of a 
certain number of days after discharge 
or landing of the goods, respectively. 
The space of time, which may be ex- 
tended by special agreement, is fixed at 
15 days under the English clause and 20 
days under the German clause. In this 
connection it should be noted that there 
is a difference between the two clauses 
inasmuch as the English clause provides 
for the commencement of the time limit 
upon discharge of the goods from the 
overseas vessel, whereas the German 
text takes the landing of the goods at 
destination as a basis. “Landing” within 
the German clause means that the land- 
ing of goods of the same kind insured 
under the policy as forming a whole 
risk must be completed. 

“Dealing, first of all, with those cases 
where the currency of the policy is lim- 
ited to arrival of the goods at the sea 
port, a question arises, which has also 
formed the subject of discussion in Eng- 
lish underwriting circles, namely :—Is 
the assured entitled deliberately to de- 
lay the ordinary course of transit of the 
goods from their arrival at the port of 
destination until their delivery at the 
warehouse where the risk terminates, 
provided that the 30 days’ time limit is 
not exceeded thereby? Or is the clause 
to be construed to the effect that as a 
result of, and upon, such an interfer- 
ence, even though it takes place within 
the time limit to which the currency of 
the policy extends, the assured is de- 
prived of the protection for the further 
duration of the insured period? 

“Pursuant to the German clause the 
risk ceases at the time when the goods 
are actually deposited in the warehouse 
designated by the consignee, even 
though the period insured under the pol- 
icy has not yet expired. There is no 
doubt about that. On the other hand, 
the German clause allows the consignee 
w'llfully to delay within the insured per- 
iod the carriage of the goods to the 
storage place. He might, for example, 
leave his goods in the customs and take 
deliverv of them only shortly before the 
expiration of the time limit. 


“It would seem’ that according to the 


SEVERAL COSTLY SHIP FIRES 





Fourteen Good-Sized Vessels Among 
Those Damaged; “City of Honolulu” 
Claim Will Be Heavy 

Fires in important liners have been 
numerous and costly during the first six 
months of 1930. Following are the names 
and tonnages of fourteen large vessels 
in which costly fires have occurred this 
— Where 
Tonnage Reported 

8,579 Calcutta 


5,685 Mormugao 
16,800 Nagasaki 


Mo. Vessel 


“s Maimoa.......«. - 8,011 Fayal 

eee 13,483 New York 
Mar... Comoerittc.. J. ce 15,279 Colombo 

© cae MEE ccncceu 4,620 New Orleans 
St 5 oo ERO casccce 6,854 Port Said 
Apr. .:-Pres't Polk...... 10,500 Kobe 


May...City of Honolulu. 
.-. Yonan Maru..... E 
SO. So oe iades 6,869 Port Said 
Pee 7,261 Gibraltar 

..City of Mobile... 6,602 New York 


In the majority of cases the vessels were 
engaged in Eastern trades. The German 
steamer Rheinfels, in which a fire oc- 
curred at Calcutta in January while the 
vessel was loading cargo, had on board 
a considerable quantity of gunnies, be- 
sides other goods. The British steamer 
Maimoa was homeward bound from New 
Zealand to London with a general cargo, 


including wool. The Cormorin was 
bound from Sydney for London with a 
general cargo, including wool, copra and 
frozen meat, ani the Dutch steamer 
Blijendijk was on a voyage from Batavia 
for Boston and New York with a gen- 
eral cargo, including rubber. She was 
towed into Suez Roads and was regarded 
as a total loss. A heavy claim is feared 
in respect of the fire in the United States 
liner City of Honolulu, which was scut- 
tled in dock at Honolulu, extensively 
damaged while carrying a general cargo, 
including sugar and potash. The vessel 
was valued for insurance at about 


$1,600,000. 


10,680 Honolulu 
7,154 Bombay 





ROLL OF LLOYD’S MEMBERS 

Warren R. Dawson, honorary librarian 
of Lloyd’s, is preparing for publication a 
complete Roll of the Members of Lloyd’s 
from 1771 (when the extant records be- 
gin) to the present day. He has com- 
pleted the alphabetical list of names, but 
is anxious to insert the dates of birth of 
each member, and, in cases where more 
than one member of a family has been 
a member, the relationship of one to an- 
other. He has made a public appeal to 
peeple whose ancestors were Lloyd’s 
Members (or Subscribers, as they were 
called until 1843) to communicate such 
particulars to him. 








English view any interception of the or- 
dinary course of transit on the part of 
the assured terminates the risk, because 
such interference is far from being ‘be- 
yond the control’ of the assured.” 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 











AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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‘INSTITUTE AMENDS CLAUSES 





London Marine Underwriters Change 
Inchmaree Clause and Ship Owners’ 
Liability Clause 

According to the custom of making 
amendments to clauses only on Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1, the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters announces that as 
from July 1 the “Inchmaree Clause,” No. 
8 of the Institute Time Clauses, will be 
amended to cover loss of or damage to 
hull and machinery directly caused by 
accidents in bunkering or taking in fuel, 
whereas previously the clause only spe- 
cifically covered under this paragraph 
loss or damage directly caused by acci- 
dents in loading, discharging, or han- 
dling cargo. 

Another clause development is the 
adoption of an “Institute Shipowners’ 
Liability Clause,” which reads: “This in- 
surance is only to cover Shipowners’ 
legal liability to cargo for . . and in 
any event is warranted free from claim 
for deterioration unless directly caused 
by perils of the sea or for . . delay 
and/or loss of market.” 

It is understood that in issuing this 
clause the Institute recommends that no 
extension of the risks covered under it 
should be granted without full inquiry 
and that an adequate premium should be 
obta:ned. Presumably the warranty re- 
garding claims for deterioration, delay 
and loss of market is absolute, and if 
these risks are covered, it must be done 
under a separate clause and not by any 
alteration to the Institute Shipowners’ 
Liability clause. 





VALUES OF NEW CARGO TONNAGE 

London—In a recent issue of “Fair- 
play” an article, which should be of spe- 
cial interest to marine underwriters, ap- 
peared which gave estimates of the costs 
at which a cargo steamer of 7,500 tons 
deadweight, of very plain specifications, 
could now be built, and the price which 
might be secured for such a completed 
vessel if she were offered for sale in the 
open market. To construct such a ship 
£07,750, or £9 8d. a ton deadweight, is 
quoted by a “well-known builder.” This 
figure, it is pointed out, is not a competi- 
tive tender, but if extras were required 
the additional cost might easily amount 
to about £12,500. The price of £9 Os. 8d. 
a ton is the same as that quoted on Jan- 
uary 1, but compares with £8 19s. 4d. 
quoted a year ago. It is considered to 
be almost impossible to indicate precisely 
the price that could now be obtained in 
the market for such a vessel which was 
completed, owing to the absence of buy- 
ers, but the offer, it is thought, would 
be in the neighborhood of £52,500, or £7 
a ton deadweight, which compares with 
£56,000, or £7 9s. 4d. a ton, at the end of 
March and £58,000, or £7 14s. 8d. a ton, 
at the end of December. After the War 
—in 1920—the value of such a vessel in 
the market rose to as much as £258,750. 
The weakening in the quotations since 
the beginning of this year would have 
been due to the deep depression in the 
freight markets. 





AIRPORT LIABILITY 





One General Agent Furnishing Coverage 
for $250 in Smali Airports and for 
from $500 to $1,000 in Larger Ones, 

Miller, Cobb & Stebbins of Denver are 
issuing a new Airport Liability policy. 
In an airport near a town of approxi- 
mately 10,000 population where possibly 
six aeroplanes regularly use the field for 
passenger carrying, pleasure flying and 
instruction work, a policy covering Pub- 
lic Liability, limits of $5,000/$10,000 and 
Property Damage of $1,000 would cost 
in the neighborhood of $250. 

The larger and more important air- 
ports serving a much larger town would 
cost for the same limits of liability from 
$500 to $1,000, depending on the circum- 
stances. 





WINDING UP THE UNITAS 
The Unitas Reinsurance Co., which 
was associated with the Vaterlandische 
and Rhenania of Elberfield, as a reinsur- 
ance company for the group, is bein 
wound up. 
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National Surety Getting Good 
Reception In European Fields 


Featuring Fidelity and Bank Guarantee Bonds; May Introduce 
Other Coverages; Offices in Berlin and Paris; Welcomed 
By Governments and United States Embassies 


By a Staff Writer 


Paris, July 5—The National Surety is 
occupying a floor in a building which is 
next door to the site where the new 
American legation will be built, and di- 
agonally across the street from the Ho- 
tel Crillon, which was the headquarters 
of President Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference where the League of Nations 
was born. The company is attracting 
considerable favorable attention here 
among the French companies because of 
its writing of fidelity and bank guaran- 
tee bond business. Before the advent 
of the National Surety very little of this 
business had been purchased by French 
financial, industrial and business institu- 
tions. 

The company was successful here from 
the start. Much of its preliminary work 
was educational as the necessity for the 
coverage had to be explained, This has 
meant using salesmen in the American 
sense, viz: men on the street, sent out 
after intelligent surveying of prospects, 
and ready to explain coverages and see- 
ing the same executives many times, if 
necessary. One of its lines, for instance, 
is on the great Schneider munitions plant. 
Some of the leading banks have pur- 
chased bonds. There is no doubt that 
the business will grow as the range of 
solicitation expands. The French gov- 
ernment has been sympathetic. It wel- 
comes the advent of a leading American 
company ready to make these innova- 
tions and having tremendous financial 
resources. 

When the National Surety entered 
France the American ambassador was 
the late Myron T. Herrick, who intro- 
duced the company to a number of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen at a_ luncheon 
which he gave to the French manage- 
ment of the National. Mr. Herrick was 
a director of the National Surety at the 
time of his death and his son, Parmely, 
is now a director. Mr. Herrick and 
William B. Joyce, chairman of the Na- 
tional Surety, were friends over a long 
span of years. 

Hugh Nettle European Manager 

The National Surety European busi- 
ness is managed from Berlin, the Euro- 
pean manager being Hugh Nettle, well 
known in this country as he was associ- 
ated in the United States with sev- 
eral prominent surety or casualty and 
surety companies. He went over to Eu- 
rope as manager there of one of the 
American surety companies and made a 
considerable European reputation, par- 
ticularly in regard to the able manner 
in which he handled settlements. He 
continued in the position until that com- 
pany retired from Europe. 

When the National decided to go into 
Europe Mr. Nettle was the logical man 
to whom to turn to direct its affairs 


there. Germany and France were en- 
tered, but the company has certain cov- 
erage in other countries, through rein- 
surance or otherwise. It also has a tie- 
up with the Hermes Company of Ger- 
many. The Berlin office, which is at 
42 Unter den Linden, has been growing 
and now has twenty-five representatives, 
including clerical. The Berlin manager 
is Dr. O. E. Herring, who has had con- 
siderable experience in the surety busi- 
ness. 
The French Manager 

As manager in France the company 
appointed Andre Weil, who had made a 
cons:derable reputation in credit insur- 
ance, at one time having been associ- 
ated with the Trade Indemnity Co. of 
Great Britain. He is also a student of 
all insurance and has many influential 
connections. A brilliant young French- 
man, he was designated by the Interna- 
tional Credit Insurance Association to 
be editor of its new magazine, “Inter- 
national Mercantile Credit.” The assist- 
ant manager in France is A. Zipstein. 

The National Surety entered France 
to write fidelity insurance and after mak- 
ing a successful start there took up the 
writing of bonds for banks which have 
been giving financial guarantees. The 
former practice was as follows: An Am- 
erican tobacco company or other indus- 
trial would make a purchase in Turkey 
or some other country. It was necessary 
to give a guarantee to the government 
that the company in question would pay 
its bill when due. The American com- 
pany would have a bank furnish the 
guarantee. The National Surety takes 
this responsibility off the shoulders of 
the bank, The next move of the Na- 
tional Surety may be to write bond, hold- 
up and burglary insurance here. 

These innovations are not speedily 
made on this side of the water. Euro- 
peans are conservative. Their nationals 
do not want to be rushed off their feet. 
American go-getter tactics are resented 
in Europe, but a compromise can be 
reached: the combination of the best 
kind of intelligent American salesman- 
ship, linked with the European demand 
for soundness, solvency, dependability 
and thoroughness. It is a mistake to 
think that Europeans resent innovations. 
They will accept them when once con- 
vinced of the benefit and advantage in 
doing so; otherwise, Europe would have 
remained static and there would have 
been no business progress. The automo- 
ble, for instance, would not have been 
accepted over here nor the aeroplane if 
Europeans were so set in their ways that 
they would refuse to desert the horse, 
so popular for centuries, or the railroad 
train. The same principles naturally ap- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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R. J. Sullivan Explains 
Casualty Objectives 


MAPPED OUT BY TRAVELERS 





Convention Delegates Told About Steps 


Being Taken to Reduce Costs and 
Make Fair Profit 





Some idea of the objectives mapped 
out this year by the Travelers in the cas- 
ualty division of its business was given 
by R. J. Sullivan, vice-president of the 
company, at the recent club convention 
at Swampscott, Mass., which was attend- 
ed by more than three hundred qualify- 
‘ng producers. The company, he stressed, 
believes it paramount to shape and make 
available to good prospects the kinds of 
insurance necessary to their well being 
which means contracts of insurance giv- 
ing not only protection but freeing the 
purchaser from embarrassing technicali- 
ties. 

In the matter of claim administration, 
Vice-President Suliivan said, the instruc- 
tions given to adjusters was to pay 
promptly and reasonably all claims in- 
volving liability. He added: “We fre- 
quently pay sums which we are not le- 
gally bound to pay but which we feel 
are moral obligations on us.” 

The conservation of life was described 
as an important feature of the company’s 
program, millions of dollars having been 
spent on safety engineering service with 
very evident results. This program in- 
cludes active participation in the “safety 
for school children” campaign sponsored 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, he said. 

Reduction of Costs a Problem 

One of the biggest objectives of the 
company is to reduce the cost of cas- 
ualty insurance as far as it is compatible 
wth safety. Vice-President Sullivan 
considers this not an easy matter in the 
comnensation line, for example, where a 
rapidly rising loss ratio is now being 
faced. “But costs are being lowered,” 
he pointed out, “through the control of 
the medical and surgical expense, and 
through a reduction in accident fre- 
quency and severity. Controlling medi- 
cal expense does not mean scrimping on 
medical attention or picking the cheap- 
est doctors. Far from it. It means se- 
lecting the best medical attention avail- 
able.” 

Emphasizing that the company has a 


legitimate right to earn a fair underwrit- 
ing profit as distinguished from an in- 
vestment profit in every line it writes, 
Vice-President Sullivan observed that the 
Travelers had not enjoyed such profit in 
all. casualty lines. 


Smaller Returns in Compensation 


“The reasons are many,” he = said. 


‘“Workmen’s compensation has been af- 


fected by what is termed mechanization 
of industry. Machines have taken the 
place of man-power. Production has 
been increased, but payrolls have de- 
clined. Rates are based upon payroll. 
The introduction of complicated and po- 
tentially dangerous machinery has in- 
creased the hazard. Thus we have a 
greater hazard but a smaller premium 
return. The experience of the past does 
not accurately measure the current trend, 
and in consequence rates have fallen 
short of the necessary. 


“As a result of the economies being 
devised in this present lull in business 
activity, payrolls are likely to be even 
smaller in the future while production 
will be proportionately greater than in 
the past. When an employer measures 
relative insurance cost by comparison of 
present rates with past rates, he should 
be reminded that the measure is not a 
fa'r one. If he will measure this cost 
by unit of production, he will be forced 
to the conclusion that on such a com- 
parison the cost has been tremendously 
reduced. 


Unfavorable Automobile Trend 


“The automobile lines,” he explained, 
“are showing an unfavorable trend. The 
volume of business has increased but 
the margin of profit is rapidly disappear- 
ing. The great increase in number of 
cars in use and the even greater increase 
in the number of miles these cars are 
being used, has greatly increased the ac- 
cident hazard. The exposure is at least 
50% greater than it was five years ago. 

“The company is determined to se- 
cure a reasonable underwriting profit 
from all of the casualty lines. Happily, 
we appreciate that we can not achieve 
our objective by arbitrarily increasing 
rates for the desirable and worthy risks. 
Our objective, then, is to so fashion 
rates as to place upon those primarily 
responsible for loss a proper share of 
the loss cost—thereby discouraging those 
elements which make for unnecessary 
loss and encouraging the careful and re- 
sponsible to a continuance of good prac- 
tices.” 
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Norman Hoag Succeeds 
Late H. F. Weissenborn 


APPOINTED EXECUTIVE V..- P. 








Has Charge of Eastern Dep’t of Union 
Indemnity Group; Paid Tribute 
by President Moss 





Norman Hoag is the newly appointed 
executive vice-president of the Union In- 
demnity group in charge of its Eastern 
department, succeeding the late Henry 
F. Weissenborn. Up to this time Mr. 
Hoag has been vice-president with su- 
pervision over the casualty end of the 
business in New York City territory. In 
making known Mr. Hoag’s promotion 
this week W. Irving Moss, president of 
the Insurance Securities Co., said: 

“His advancement has been well mer- 
ited and it is a source of great pleasure 





NORMAN HOAG 


to the company that we are able to fill 
this position from within the group with 
a young man who has been with the 
Union Indemnity virtually since its or- 
ganization.” 

Has Had Active Career 

Mr. Hoag has spent his entire business 

career in the insurance field, starting 
with the New Amsterdam Casualty as a 
clerk and working his way upward in 
different departments until he became 
superintendent of the liability depart- 
ment of the company in New York. 
_ He left the New Amsterdam Casualty 
in May, 1916, to go with the Lumber Mu- 
tual Casualty where he remained until 
his enlistment in the United States Navy. 
Becoming an ensign in the United States 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve, Mr. Hoag was 
engaged in Troop Transport Service un- 
ti! February 15, 1919, receiving honorable 
discharge on that date. 

He became associated with the Union 
Indemnity Co. May 1, 1920, two months 
after its organization by W. Irving Moss 
and Mike M. Moss. Mr. Hoag’s rise in 
the Union Indemnity and its affiliated 
companies has been rapid. Serving in 
various capacities he has risen through 
the offices of assistant secretary, assist- 
ant vice-president, vice-president to ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Mr. Hoag is one 
of the youngest senior insurance execu- 
tives in the country. 


MANN RETURNS FROM ABROAD 
_ William B, Mann, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Central West Casualty, has 
returned from a vacation trip abroad. 
He took up his new duties at the Detroit 
home office of that company on Monday. 
Mr. Mann’s election was announced in 
May. He joined the Central West Cas- 
ualty after a long career with the Ocean 
Accident. 


FRENCH SOCIAL INSURANCE 

he new French social insurance law 
went into effect on July 1. It makes 
insurance ‘compulsory for all wage- 
earners of both sexes whose total re- 
muneration, excluding family allowances, 
does not exceed $600 a year. 








F. W. Franzen Advanced 
By Commercial Casualty 


SUCCEEDS F. N. DULL IN N. Y. 


Has Been Resident Vice-President in 
Charge of Company’s Newark Office 
for Past Twelve Years 





Frank W. Franzen, who has been as- 
sociated with the Commercial Casualty 
for more than eighteen years and twelve 
years as its resident vice-president in 
charge of the Newark branch office, was 
named this week as successor to Floyd 


N. Dull, as resident vice-president and 
manager of the New York branch office. 
Franzen has been active in casualty 
circles for a number of years and has 
built up a large volume of business for 
the Newark branch office. His appoint- 
ment became effective July 15. 

On Wednesday last the employes of 
the Newark branch tendered a dinner to 
Mr. Franzen at Winter’s Grove, Scotch 
Plains. The speakers of the evening 
consisted of John A. Couch, representing 
the field force and F. Howard Kinne, 
assistant manager, who presented him 
with a handsome marble desk set on be- 
half of his Newark associates. James E. 
Hough of the claim department, acted as 
toastmaster. 

He started in the head office of the 
Commercial in Newark and was grad- 
uated through various positions until in 
1918 he was made the manager of the 
Newark branch office. Its premiums at 
that time were at the rate of $140,000 a 
year, while twelve years later, in 1929, 
the office wrote $1,287,792. 

Mr. Franzen is a prominent member 
of the Elks, \Newark Athletic Club, 
Crestmont Country Club, and for two 
years was president ot the Casualty Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey. 





HAS NEW AD POST 





Miss Betty Fellows Handling Publicity 
Work of Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity; Her Career 


Miss Betty Fellows, a University of 
Michigan graduate with considerable 
ability in the advertising field, has re- 
cently joined the Royal Indemnity and 
Eagle Indemnity to take charge of their 
advertising and publicity work. Al- 
though this is Miss Fellows’ first insur- 
ance home office experience she has al- 
ready made a good start in her new 
post, giving a new and more attractive 
dress to the house organ put out by these 
companies. 

Miss Fellows made her start inthe 
business world with the agency of the 
late Joseph O’Brien of Grand Haven, 
Mich., who was a representative of the 
Home of New York. She recalls with 
pleasure a visit she made to the home 
office of that company, meeting the late 
President Eldridge Snow and Clarence 
Ludlum then vice-president. 

Having a bent for advertising Miss 
Fellows joined the General Electric Co. 
and did some valuable pioneering work 
in its Havana, Cuba, office writing all 
advertising copy in Spanish and editing 
several house organs. 
the General Electric Co, she was given 
the important assignment of reorganiz- 
ing its advertising activities in Mexico 
which she handled with considerable 
ability. 

She then returned to the United States 
and joined the advertising staff of J. C. 
Penney Co., large chain store group and 
from there she has gone into the Royal 
Indemnity organization. 


WRITES BIG ROAD BOND 


The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co. has recently executed a bond 
in the sum of $1,162,160 covering ap- 
proximately forty-three miles of paving 
in Charleston, S. C. This contract was 
awarded to the Hardaway Contracting 
Co. of Augusta, Ga. This is believed to 
be the largest single road job ever let 
in the United States. 





Before leaving. 


C. W. Lewis Promoted 
To Home Office Post 


—— 


NEW V.-P. OF INDEMNITY CO. 





Has Been Its New York City Manager 
Since 1920; W. J. Witschen 
Succeeds Him Here 





Clarence W. Lewis, New York man- 
ager. of the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America and the Alliance Cas- 
ualty, is receiving the congratulations of 
his many friends along William Street 
upon his promotion this week to be vice- 
president of both companies with exec- 
utive duties at the home office. Mr. 
Lewis has been with the company since 
inception in 1920 and has made an out- 
standing record in the handling of its 
New York City affairs. Before joining 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America Mr. Lewis spent sixteen years 
with the Employers’ Liability in the old 
general agency firm of Dwight & Hilles 
in New York. He was chief underwriter 
in that office when he resigned in 1920. 

Promotion for Witschen 

William J. Witschen, assistant man- 
ager in the Indemnity Company’s New 
York office, succeeds Mr. Lewis as man- 
ager. He came into the organization in 
1925, having previously been with the 
Hartford Accident ‘for eight years. He 
was also with the Fidelity & Deposit in 
its New York City office when that com- 
pany was writing casualty business. Mr. 
Witschen is popular among brokers and 
his promotion will be favorably received. 

James R. Rooney, at present assistant 
manager in immediate charge of fidelity 
and surety underwriting, also moves up 
a peg, being given duties of a wider and 
more general nature. 





NEW POST FOR B. L. DOWELL 





Joins Lloyds Casualty as Head of Its 
P. C. Department; Resigns Eureka 
Casualty Vice-Presidency 


Bert L. Dowell, well known casualty 
executive on the Pacific Coast, who has 
been vice-president and general manager 
of the Eureka Casualty of Los Angeles 
for the past three years, has joined the 
Lloyds Casualty as manager of its Pa- 
cific Coast department. He wiil make 
his headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Dowell’s first insurance experi- 
ence was in 1906 as an agent at Houston, 
Texas, after receiving his education at 
the University of Nebraska. Two years 
later he went to Los Angeles with the 
desire to enter the insurance business 
there eventually. Instead he got a rail- 
road post as outside passenger agent, 
which he held for eight years. It was 
in 1916 that he became general agent 
“of the California Insurance Co. for auto- 
mobile lines at San Francisco, later tak- 
ing on other members of the Commercial 
Union fleet. He built up the largest au- 
tomobile business on the Coast with this 
group. 

When the Columbia Casualty entered 
California in 1920 Mr. Dowell established 
it in connection with the fire companies 
in the Commercial Union fleet; four 
years later the Commercial Union placed 
the management of its automobile de- 
partment with that of the fire depart- 
ment and Mr. Dowell was made resident 
manager for the fleet, including the Co- 
lumbia Casualty, a post he held up until 
1927, when he accepted the Eureka Cas- 
ualty position. 





SAFETY ZONE ACCIDENTS 

In the Iowa case of Klink vs. Bany it 
was decided that a driver of a motor ve- 
hicle is not legally bound to anticipate 
or know the intention or purpose of a 
person who, being in a zone of safety, 
suddenly and without warning enters a 
zone of danger and is struck by such 
vehicle. 





The Home Indemnity has been admit- 
ted to Kentucky. 


G. I. McCredie Made 
Standard Manager Here 


HAS MADE FINE REPUTATION 





His Appointment Is Result of Eugene F. 
Hord’s Resignation; Leaves Detroit 
Branch Managership 


G. I. McCredie, who has successfully 
managed a number of large branch of- 
fices for the Standard Accident, the most 
recent being in Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York offices 
of the company. He has been on the 
job a week. His appointment comes 
about as a result of the resignation of 
Eugene F. Hord, vice-president of the 
Standard in charge here, who joins the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity as executive 
vice-president. Mr. Hord is winding up 
his affairs this week after helping Mr. 
McCredie to familiarize himself with the 
details of the business in this territory. 

In selecting Mr. McCredie for the im- 
portant New York City post the Stand- 
ard Accident has picked a man who has 
made a splendid reputation as a pro- 
ducer and manager. He joined the 
Standard about ten years ago, his first 
post being as casualty manager in the 
office of Fitzhugh & Robert A. Burns, 
general agents of the company in St. 
Paul. His good work there resulted in 
his promotion to be the company’s man- 
ager at Cleveland and fiom there he 
moved a step further along to the man- 
agership of the Detroit branch. 

Under Mr. McCredie’s management 
the Standard’s New York office will con- 
tinue the same type of highly efficient 
service for which it has been noted un- 
der Mr. Hord’s administration. 





LICENSED IN TEXAS 


The Occidental Indemnity of San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the Fireman’s Fund 
group, has been licensed in Texas. 
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Spencer Welton Resigns 
Union Indemnity Post 


FUTURE PLANS UNANNOUNCED 

Known from Gena 0 Coast as Produc- 

tion Executive; Popular With Agents; 
Once With F. & D. 





Spencer Welton, 
teresting 


one of the most in- 
personalities in the casualty 
and surety field, who has made a repu- 
tation as a production executive, re- 
this week as vice-president of 
the Union Indemnity and New York In- 
demnity in its Eastern department. He 
had been with the Insurance Securities 
Co. group for about a year. Mr. Wel- 
ton’s future plans are as yet unan- 
nounced. 

During Mr. Welton’s career in the 
business starting with his affiliation with 
the Fidelity & Deposit as production 
vice-president he has established a coast 
to coast reputation as a speaker at con- 
ventions and agency gatherings. His 
acquaintance with producers is unusu- 
ally wide. 

A few years ago Mr. Welton resigned 
from the F. & D. to join the New York 
Indemnity, then casualty mate of the 
National Surety, as its president. When 
the New York Indemnity was purchased 
by the Insurance Securities Co. Mr. Wel- 
ton became vice-president for produc- 
tion, which post he has held up to this 
t.me. 

3efore entering the insurance field 
Spencer Welton made a reputation as an 
advertising and newspaper man, being a 
protege of Charles Austin Bates. From 
this line of work he went into the tire 
business, becoming president of the Ster- 


signed 


ling Tire Co. Some of his associates 
in that company are now active in in- 
surance work. 





WILLARD L. CASE IN NEW POST 





Elected V.-P. and Secretary of Public 
Indemnity; Formerly With Independ- 
ence Indemnity; His Career 
Willard L. Case, for five years vice- 
president of the Independence Indemnity, 
was elected vice-president and secretary 
of the Public Indemnity at a directors’ 
meeting on Tuesday and he will take up 
his duties on Monday. Mr. Case succeeds 
Edward V. Mills, who has resigned to 

join the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 

A graduate of Brown University and 
later taking engineering courses at Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. Case was en- 
gaged in engineering work for many 
years. He later specialized as a con- 
sultant in the development of industrial 
properties and their economic and finan- 
cial problems. In this work he became 
closely identified with a number of New 
York and Philadelphia financial institu- 
tions. He is still actively associated with 
several such corporations, being presi- 
dent and director, Morris Plan Bank of 
Philadelphia, and of the General Con- 
tract Purchase Corp.; also resident part- 
ner in that city of Miller, Franklin & 
Co., consulting engineers, and a director 
of the Industrial Bancmanagement Corp. 
of New York. 

Mr. Case is a brother of J. Herbert 
Case, chairman of the board, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. He was 
born and lived in Plainfield, N. J., for 
many years. 





M. DANIEL MAGGIN PROMOTED 
Appointed V.-P. and General Manager 
Of Lloyds Casualty After Making 
Success As Metropolitan Mgr. 

M. Daniel Maggin, who has made an 
outstanding success as metropolitan 
branch manager of Lloyds Casualty, was 
appointed to be vice-president and gen- 
eral manager this week in recognition of 
his.good work. He will be in charge of 
supervision and administration of the 

company’s affairs at the home office. 


Consolidated Indemnity 
Progress This Year 


— 


BIG GAIN IN PREMIUM INCOME 





Gross Volume Was $2,252,303 for First 
Six Months; Capital and Surplus 
Now $4,095,529 





Substantial progress has been made by 
the Consolidated Indemnity in the first 
six months of this year. For that period 
of time the company wrote in gross pre- 
miums, less cancellations and returns, 
$2,252,303 which represented a gain of 
$1,902,707 over the corresponding period 
of 1929. It will be remembered that the 
Consolidated Indemnity was not actively 
writing business during the entire six 
months of last year, its home office hav- 
ing opened on May 1, 1929. 

Comparing the company’s production 
so far this year with the last six months 
of 1929 the increase in premium volume 
indicated is $853,828. The net premiums 
written for the first six months of 1930 
were $1,858,690, an increase of $1,032,480 
over the last six months of 1929 

After deducting incurred losses, ex- 
penses and taxes but before adjustment 
of premium and statutory reserves, net 

earnings from underwriting were $396,- 
547, a gain of $124,219 compared with the 
last six months of 1929. The total net 
earnings from all sources were $533,656, 
an advance of $116,426 over the last six 
months of 1929. No credit was taken for 
any salvage assets until the same were 
actually reduced to cash and received by 
the company. 

After providing: for increases in un- 
earned premium and overdue premium 
reserves, statutory reserves and volun- 
tary special reserves, totaling $1,041,050, 
and taking the market value of securities 
owned by the company as of June 30, 
1930, the Consolidated Indemnity reports 
capital and surplus of $4,095,529 





E. V. MILLS GOES TO COAST 





Appointed Secretary of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity; Resigns Public Indem- 
nity Post 
President J. B. Levison, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, made known this week 
the appointment of Edward V. Mills as 
secretary of the company with head- 
quarters at the San Francisco head of- 
fice. Mr. Mills has resigned h‘s post 
as vice-president and secretary of the 
Public Indemnity which he had occupi-d 
since the inception of the company lst 
year. Prior to that time he was wi'‘h 
the Constitution Indemnity as secreta~y- 
treasurer and before that with the In- 

dependence Indemnity. 

In taking up his new duties in the 
Fireman’s Fund head office Mr. Mills is 
returning to a field of his former activi- 
ties, having been in the Pacific Cot 
department of the Royal Indemnity for 
several years. 





MERGES WITH DETROIT CO. 





Eastern Casualty-Federal Life & Casu- 
alty Deal Completed; Horace Bean 
V.-P. Under New Arrangement 


By reason of the amalgamation last 
week of the Eastern Casualty of Boston 
with the Federal Life & Casualty of 
Detroit the entire agency force of the 
Boston company goes over to the Federal 
Life & Casualty and its producers will 
now be able to write life lines in addi- 
tion to accident and health. 

Horace Bean, well known as president 
of the Eastern Casualty, is now vice- 
president of the Detroit company while 
Hugh Turner, secretary of the Eastern 
Casualty, becomes underwriter and claim 
manager under the new arrangement for 
Massachusetts territory. W. W. Morse 
continues in charge of northern New 
England as vice-president. 





JACKSON ON WESTERN TRIP 

H. P. Jackson, president of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity, has gone on a western 
business trip and will not be back until 
the latter part of the month: 


Weissenborn Funeral 
Was Largely Attended 


MOSS BROTHERS WERE IN TOWN 





Passing of Union Indemnity Vice-Presi- 
dent Shock to All; Dinner in His 
Honor Recalled 





Henry F. Weissenborn, who died sud- 
denly last week after a busy career of 
twenty-seven years in the casualty field, 
was best known for his capable manage- 
ment of the Eastern Department affairs 
of the Union Indemnity and affiliated 
companies. His responsibility as vice- 
president and a director of the company 





HENRY F. WEISSENBORN 


was never lost sight of and he always 
give his wholehearted energy to the work 
at hand. 

A few years ago some of his associates 
in the Union Indemnity tendered him a 
dinner upon his election to the directo- 
rate of the Insurance Securities compa- 
nies at which unstinted praise was ac- 
corded him for the successful way in 
which he had handled his high position in 
the Eastern department. Addresses were 
made at that affair by W. Irving Moss, 
president of the group; George E. Hayes, 
surety vice-president. and others in ap- 
preciation of his qualities. 

Last Saturday afternoon at the funeral 
President Moss, Vice-President Mike M. 
Moss and the entire managerial force of 
the Eastern department joined in paying 
their sincere respects to his memory. The 
New York office of the company was 
closed on that day, its entrance shrouded 
in mourning. A beautiful plaque of or- 
chids was sent to the First Presbyterian 
Church, Maywood, N. T, where the serv- 
ices were held, as a tribute from the em- 
ployes of the Fastern department who 
were there in a bodv. Later. a memorial 
scroll will he nresented to Mrs. Weissen- 
born on their behalf. 





DULL STARTS NEW DUTIES 





His First Attention as Continental Cas- 
ualty V.-P. Here Will Be to Establish 
Executive Department 


Floyd N. Dull took up his new work 
as vice-president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty on Wednesday, having recently re- 
signed as_ resident vice-president and 
manager of the New York office of the 
Commercial Casualty. 

His activities for the time being will 
consist of the laying out of plans for 
the establishment of an executive de- 
partment to handle the entire operations 
of the Continental Casualty and the Na- 
tional Casualtv in the Eastern seaboard 
states. It will include the opening of 
a branch office and the appointment of 
agencies in Greater New York. 

Early in August Mr. Dull will spend 
some time at the home office. 


Beha Speaks His Mind 
On Subject of Control 


SELF - DETERMINATION FACTOR 





Nat’l Bureau Chief Sees Degree of State 
Regulation Dependent Upon Agents 
and Companies Themselves 





James A. Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, had an interesting slant on 
the control of such items as acquisition 
costs, rates and expenses in his banquet 
talk at the Bretton Woods meeting last 
week. While it is the duty of super- 
visory officials to keep a watchful éye 
on insurance as a business “charged with 
a public interest,” Mr. Beha declared 
that the extent and severity of this reg- 
ulation depended upon the manner in 
which agents and companies exercise 
self-determination and conduct their af- 
fairs with proper consideration of the 
public interest. 

This was the main theme of his talk 
and he linked up with it the sense of 
responsibility which the New England 
agents show to the business by becom- 
ing active members of various agents’ 
associations. He then touched upon 
company organizations, explaining that 
while the National Bureau as the out- 
standing body among casualty compa- 
nies did not have a full membership of 
all carriers it is controlled by majority 
rule. He emphasized: “The majority 
rule of the Bureau or similar organiza- 
tions w-ll itself control the casualty bus- 
iness so long as that rule is in the in- 
terest of the companies, the business 
and the public.” 

Mr. Beha noted that the trend today 
is generally toward centralized control 
and yet,. he said, the individual in great 
combinations stands out more prominent- 
ly than ever before. 
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OF THE WORLD’S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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HERE was not much attention paid to liability insurance. We 

50 have carefully searched the files of several insurance journals 
Years and even there find little or no mention of the form of insurance 
Ago originated, fifty years ago, by The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd. 
e we oe 


HE Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and its affiliated 
companies, are in the process of finishing what they started. It is an end- 
less task, for there will always be a need for this form of insurance, just as 
Toda Ly there will always be accidents to workmen, to the public, and to others in the 1 
industrial plant or on the premises of the home owner, storekeeper, or the 
owner of the office building. 


Our fifty years experience has taught us this. There is a need for liability 
insurance. There is a comparatively small amount of this form of insurance 
sold to home owners and many others whose need for it is great. 


Whether or not you are associated with the world’s pioneer in liability insur- 
ance, or with its affiliated companies, The Employers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the American Employers’ Insurance Company, it is your duty as an 
insurance man to spread the gospel of this form of insurance. If the Ameri- 
can Agency system is to endure, it behooves every insurance man to make 
sure that /zs clients at least are adequately protected. 


If you are not a member of The Employers’ Group family, you can never- 
theless fittingly celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the World’s Pioneer in Lia- 
bility Insurance, by selling more of this form of insurance. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World's Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
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New Boiler-Machinery 
Manual on August 11 


PREPARED BY NAT’L BUREAU 





Rating Commutations Clarified; Primary 
Changes in Rates on Boilers and 
Other Pressure Vessels 





It has been officially announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters that a new boiler and ma- 
chinery will 


rules 


effective 
and rates of which 
August 4. In 
the preparation of this manual the boiler 
and department of the Bu- 
reau under the management of J. P. H. 
de Windt has made every endeavor to 
clarify and simplify the computation of 
ratings, and it is believed that when the 
extraordinary variety 


manual become 
August 11, the 


will be made available on 


machinery 


of objects to be 
insured have been taken into considera- 
tion it will be found that this end has 
been attained. While the primary 
changes have to do with the insurance 
of boilers and other pressure vessels, 
minor revisions have been made in the 
rating of various kinds of machinery. 

Trend of Experience Recognized 

The new rating plan recognizes the 
trend of experience and of inspection 
costs which has not only made it neces- 
sary to increase premiums for certain 
classes of boilers but has also made it 
possible to reduce them for others. An 
adequate premium is afforded for each 
object, irrespective of the limit of in- 
surance under the policy, and the addi- 
tional charge for increasing this limit is 
considerably less than at present. This 
will enable the assured to protect his 
interests against catastrophes at a nomi- 
nal cost. 

For a number of years there has been 
a growing tendency toward consolidation 
in the field of power plant engineering, 
resulting in the more general use of large 
steam generating units with extremely 
high pressures, for which the old man- 
ual made no adequate provision. These 
large units not only present a greatly 
increased hazard but require a heavy ex- 
penditure on the part of the insurance 
company for engineering and inspection 
service. The new rates for water tube 
boilers will in general be higher than 
the old rates. 

New Deductible Liability Plan 


\ reduction has been made in rates 
for fire tube boilers although such re- 
duction in any individual case will some- 
what depend upon the limit of insur- 
ance carried. Rates have also been re- 
duced for cracking coverage on cast iron 


boilers having pump returns and have 
been readjusted for unfired pressure 
vessels. 


The rates for furnace explosion cover- 
age have been considerably reduced. This 
form of coverage was adopted by the 
companies somewhat over a year ago; it 
covers against a sudden and accidental 
explosion of gas within the furnace of 
an insured boiler, or within the tubes, 
flues or other passages used for con- 
ducting gases from such furnace to the 
chimney. 

A new plan of rating deductible lia- 
bility has been: adopted for the boiler 
line similar to that in use in connection 
with the machinery lines, which provides 
for larger amounts of deductible liabil- 
ity with substantial reductions in pre- 
mium. 

Machinery Rate Changes 

In connection with the machinery lines 
most of the changes are of a minor char- 
acter. Rate reductions, however, have 
been made on transformers and induc- 
tion feeder regulators for capacities in 
excess of 500 kilovolt-amperes with slight 
increases for some of the smaller sizes. 
Rates have been slightly reduced for 
electric motors of capacities ranging from 
two to 150 horsepower inclusive. A re- 
duction has been made in the rates for 
bus structures and for miscellaneous 


electrical apparatus, making the rate the 
same as for switchboards. 

The method of rating portable boilers 
and machines has been changed, produc- 
ing a slight increase in rates in most 
cases. The rates for consequential dam- 
age insurance have been materially re- 
duced. This reduction amounts to ap- 
proximately 50% in connection with 
boilers or pressure vessels and approxi- 
mately 20% in connection with ma- 
chinery. The rates for expediting charge 
coverage have also been somewhat re- 
duced in connection with both boiler and 
machinery. 

In the general section of the manual 
a change has been made in the term 
table which materially reduces the pen- 
alty for short rate cancelation during the 
first few. months of the policy period. A 
new plan has been adopted for making 
premium adjustments during the policy 
term because of increasing or reducing 
coverage. Percentage tables are pro- 
vided for this purpose. The results ob- 
tained are equivalent to pro rata pre- 
mium adjustments with slight loadings 
sufficient to take care of the expense of 
issuing and recordine the endorsements 
as well as for added inspection expense 
in that connection. 

Coincident with the rate changes, pol- 
icy conditions have been amended to 
provide more comprehensive definitions 
of the objects to be insured and in many 
oo the coverage has been broad- 
ened. 





BOILER EXPLOSIONS 
Many people think that low pressure 
heating boilers cannot explode, but the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co. presents ample evidence that 
this is not so in a little booklet entitled, 
“The Heating Hazard under your Roof.” 





CREATE INSURANCE FACULTY 

According to French press reports the 
University of Lyons, France, has recent- 
ly created an “Institute for Financial 
and Insurance Science.” 





= New Vice-President 











Kaiden-Keystone 


ERNEST H. BABBAGE 


Ernest H. Babbage, who has been sec- 
retary of the Bankers Indemnity since 
January, 1927, when he joined the com- 
pany, was advanced to the post of vice- 
president at a meeting of the board of 
directors held July 8. President H. P. 
Jackson referred to this promotion as 
being in recognition of the faithful and 
conscientious service rendered by Mr. 
Babbage in the performance of his du- 
ties. 

Coming into the business in 1910, Mr. 
Babbage’s first post was with the Ocean 
Accident. He then served respectively 
the Globe Indemnity, Commercial Casu- 
alty and New York Indemnity. He re- 
signed as vice-president of the latter 
company in 1926 to take charge of un- 
derwriting for the Bankers Indemnity 
which was getting under way at that 
time. 
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Dunham’s Report on 
1929 Casualty Results 


UNDERWRITING LOSS NOTED 





Connecticut Casualty Companies Shown 
to Have Written 20.84% of Last 
Year’s Total Volume 





It was indicated in the report of Com- 
missioner Howard P, Dunham of Con- 
necticut last week that 108 casualty com- 
panies operating in the state last year 
had a total underwriting loss on country- 
wide business of $12,520,981, compared 
with an underwriting gain of $18,226,001 
in 1928, and a gain of $3,911,443 in 1927. 
Investment gains in surplus decreased 
sharply from $51,644,736 in 1928 to $32,- 
647,772 in 1929, reflecting depressed mar- 
ket conditions. The total net gains in 
surplus of all companies was $6,262,798 
during 1929, as against a total of $44,- 
759,852 for 1928. 

Commissioner Dunham pointed out 
that the premium income for all com- 
panies in 1929 was $797,374,236 as com- 
pared with $744,379,596 for 1928. The 
corresponding figures for Connecticut 
companies were $166,207,721 for 1929 and 
$160,323,831 for 1928. Interest and rents 
earned by all companies in 1929 totaled 
$51,970,889 as compared with $47,709,941 
for 1928. The total admitted assets of 
the 108 casualty companies increased 
from $1,179,001,803 to $1,284,511,739. 

Connecticut casualty companies wrote 
20.84% of all casualty business written 
in 1929 and wrote 38.06% of the casualty 
business written in Connecticut during 
the year. 

Of the 108 casualty companies operat- 
ing in the state in 1929, seven were Con- 
necticut companies, ninety-five were 
companies of other states and six compa- 
nies of foreign countries. The Connec- 
ticut companies are Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, Connecticut Plate 
Glass, Century Indemnity, First Rein- 
surance and Hartford Steam Boiler. The 
above statistics include also the casualty 
departments of ten life insurance com- 
panies of which three are domicile in 
Connecticut. 





EX-PREMIER BALDWIN ON DOLE 





Britain’s Unemplovment Insurance 
Scheme Will Return to Original 
Basis, He Predicts 
The unemployment insurance ocean 
in Great Britain will one day have to 
be brought back to the original basis 
from which it has departed, Stanley 
Baldwin, former premier of England, told 
the Imperial Press Congress in London 

recently. 

Tracing the history of the “dole” Mr. 
Baldwin said: “We were faced at the end 
of the war with masses of men unem- 
ployed, and likely to be so until such 


times as they could be reabsorbed, and 


it was to meet that situation that the 
unemployment insurance scheme was 
brought into being, a scheme which in 
itself is sound economically and valu- 
able to the country, a scheme supported 
by contributions from the workman, the 
employer, and the state. 

“We all know that these last terri- 
ble years have strained that system al- 
most to breaking point, and there is no 
doubt that today, under pressure of this 
unprecedented mass of unemployment, 
the whole system of that insurance is 
getting into a very difficult condition. 
One of the most difficult problems which 
must present itself to the country be- 
fore very long is how that question is 
to be tackled, and I doubt if it can be 
satisfactorily until our unemployment 
gets back to normal figures. Then it 
will have to be tackled and will have to 
be brought back, and I sav again, it will 
not be easy, to that economic basis, upon 
which it was started.” 





ENTERED IN MISSISSIPPI 
The Home Indemnity has received its 
license to do business in Mississippi. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
YourR PROFITS? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity 
and surety lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified 
to assist and service agents in solving surety and 
fidelity problems. Practically all of its officers have 
themselves been agents and consequently approach 
difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety 
lines are still available in some territories. A letter 
from you will bring a prompt and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 


7 


“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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International Counsel 
To Meet In Canada 


DATE IS SEPT. 





11 AT OTTAWA 


Strong Line of Spence With “Law 
of Aviation” as One of 
Featured Topics 





The law of aviation will be one of the 
featured topics for discussion at the an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel which will 
be held September 11 to 13 at Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Canada. Speakers on 
this subject will be William P. Mac- 
Cracken, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for aeronautics, who will talk 
on “Aeronautic Insurance Risks,” and 
William O. Reeder of St. Louis, whose 
paper is entitled “Aviation Liability on 
Personal Injury and Property Claims.” 

Among other speakers the convention 
will hear from M. S. Crestman, general 
counsel, Universal Casualty of Dallas, on 
the problem of “Liability of Host to 


Guest in Automobile Cases;” Jacob S. 
White, Indianapolis, who will discuss 
“Public Officials’ Bonds,” and Arthur G. 


Powell of Atlanta who has the inter- 
esting subject of ‘ ‘Legal Powers of In- 
surance Commissioners.” 

Canadian Celebrities on Program 

The Canadian speakers on the pro- 
gram include Ernest La Pointe, Minis- 
ter of Justice for Canada, who will talk 
informally ; Francis J. Laverty, brilliant 
Canadian insurance lawyer, whose sub- 
ject will be “Subrogation and Salvage in 
Accident Cases,” and Gideon Grant, gen- 
eral counsel of the Dominion of Can- 
ada Guarantee & Accident, who is ex- 
pertly qualified to present the subject 
of “Canadian Statutes as They Pertain 
to en of American Insurance 
Companies.” The convention is also 
looking forward to an address by Han- 
ford MacNider, United States minister 
to Canada. 

All in all the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel is looking for- 
ward to one of the best meetings it has 
held in years with the convention com- 
mittees in the capable charge of Robert 
Ruark, Raleigh, N. C., entertainment; 


Ernest Woodward, Louisville, press; 
Charles W. Williams, Jr., program; and 
Lee A. Kelley, Ottawa, convention. Ed- 


win A. Jones, president of the associa- 
tion, who is vice-president and general 
counsel of the Fidelity & Casualty, will 
have further details on the program as 
the convention date draws near. 





AMERICAN SURETY PROGRESS 





Premium Income Showed Gain of 
$303,126 for First Six Months; In- 
vestment Income Ahead 


The mid-year report of the American 
Surety on the progress made for the 
first six months of 1930 shows increases 
in both premium and investment income. 
Business written up to June 30 amounted 
to $6,017,139, a gain of $303,126 over the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
investment income for the half year in- 
creased by $208,388 as compared with 
1929. 

After deducting incurred losses, ex- 
penses and taxes, but before adjustment 
of premium reserves, the report shows 
net earnings from underwriting and in- 
vestments of $1,185,275, a decrease of 
$120,186 as compared with last year. This 
decrease was due to an increase of 
$440,266 in net claims incurred. In line 
with the established pol'cy of the com- 
pany, no credit was taken for salvage 
assets except such as were reduced to 
cash. 

In March and June the company paid 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 a share on 
300,000 shares, or $900,000. 

After providing for an increase in un- 
earned premium reserve and overdue 
premium reserve of $413,935, and after 
giving effect to the market value of se- 
curities owned as of June 30, 1930, the 
American Surety renorts surplus and 
undivided profits of $7,855,771. and a vol- 
untary special reserve of $1,250,000. 


Big Travelers Convention 


(Continued from Page 30) 


come made a gain from twenty-nine mil- 
lion to eighty-nine million. 

“Thirty-one thousand five hundred 
were killed in automobile accidents last 


year. If they had carried $7,800 of acci- 
dent apiece, payments to beneficiaries 
would have aggregated $258,300,000— 


nearly double what was paid in accident 
and sickness premiums in the year 1929 
to all companies. Automobile fatalities 
at the ’29 rate means one fatality every 
seventeen minutes and according to our 
experience there are eighty non-fatal 
auto accidents for each fatal one. 


Talk to Six Prospects a Week 


“If each agent of the company would 
bind himself to talk accident insurance 
to at least six prospects each week, the 
results would be gratifying. This would 
not involve the preparation of special 
lists as there are prospects everywhere, 
but, undoubtedly, there are many mem- 
bers of our organization who have a 
long list of life insurance clients or auto- 
mobile insurance clients to whom they 
have never presented the subject of ac- 
cident insurance, and to make a special 
canvass would involve little time and 
preparation and should bring large re- 
turns. 

“No accident policy should be allowed 
to lapse this year without a personal call 
on the lapsee. You have something new 
to offer—the reimbursement feature in 
the modern accident policy. You may 
find that instead of a lapse you will 
come back with order for a double-up 
of the insurance.’ 


Talk by W. B. Watkins, Club Leader 
William B. Watkins of Cleveland, 


pres dent of the accident leaders’ club for 
the past two years, provided some fur- 
ther inspiration for the selling of acci- 
dent insurance. “You can’t sell a policy 
unless you see your man,” he empha- 
sized. “It isn’t the contract which the 
company offers that really counts; it’s 
whether or not the company that is be- 
hind the contract puts a favorable or 
unfavorable interpretation on the con- 
ditions when an accident occurs.” 


Coburn on P. G. and Burglary Outlook 


Speaking of the possibilities for busi- 
ness in the plate glass, boiler and bur- 
glary lines, Vice-President James H. Co- 
burn of the Trav elers Indemnity said in 
part: 

“In plate glass insurance you have ob- 
served a steady flow of rate reductioris 
during the past four years. There have 
been five of them which have had a 
country-wide effect and one other of 
more limited application. Today the rate 
level is commensurate with the price of 
glass and in some territories even too 
low. This fact will make it possible for 
you to attract again many of those risks 
which are now carrying their own in- 
surance. This is not by any means a 
hopeless task. 

“America’s store windows are under- 
going a remarkable change. Ornate and 
fancy designs on the glass itself as well 
as intricate arrangement of the fronts 
have revolutionized the appearance of 
Main Street. The underwriters have 
met the conditions as respects the glass 
which is not directly exposed to street 
hazards by a 50% reduction in rate— 
classified as semi-exterior. 

“In the automobile field rapid increase 
in the use of non-shatterable glass has 
substantially increased our claim cost. 
Yet we have reduced the rates so as to 
help you sell more of such insurance. 
That there has been progress made in 
this old line of glass insurance is un- 
questioned. It has come out of its moss- 
covered shell and the aggressive agent 
should be reaping the benefits. 

Boiler and Plachinery Lines 

“Turning to the boiler and machinery 
lines, we find that the kaleidoscopic 
changes in industry have brought about 
almost a complete new setting. It is a 
mixture made from the rapidly growing 


use of chemicals in manufacturing proc- 
esses, the demand for more pounds of 


: steam per unit of fuel burned, greater 


efficiency in the application of power and 
many other factors too numerous to re- 
count. Even our heating systems have 
changed. The cast iron boiler is in the 
ascendency. 

“The service of prevention which is 
the principal feature of power boiler in- 
surance is today a matter of far greater 
importance than ever before. 

“In the mind of the uninitiated, the 
dangers of widespread catastrophes loom 
large, but strangely this is not the un- 
derwriters’ main concern. It is the heavy 
service cost, coupled with the possibility 
of a substantial loss of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, that focuses his atten- 
tion. A loss that might sensibly reach 
$100,000 or more, without even damaging 
the outside of the boiler and of which 
there would be no mention in the news- 
papers, due to the bursting of a tube or 
the cracking of a drum with the result- 
ing burning from low water, of a boiler 
that cost three or four hundred thousand 
dollars to install. 

“We hear nowadays of a disease in 
boilers called ‘embrittlement.’ It origi- 
nates apparently from certain chemical 
properties in association, present in the 
feed water. So proper treatment of that 
feed water is required—a matter of vital 
interest to a boiler insuring company. 

“Hence the Travelers in close step with 
progress has re-equipped and newly 
manned its chemical laboratory to en- 
able it to present its assured with ac- 
curate and useful recommendations to 
render harmless the water to be used 
in their boilers. Feed water analyses 
are being made at the rate of 500 a 
year.” 

Vice-President Coburn referred to a 
broadened burglary residence policy now 
being offered which is so free from tech- 
nicalities that there are practically no 
losses reported which cannot and are not 
promptly adjusted, and without irrita- 
tion to the policyholder. In addition all 
other burglary policy forms have been 
broadened, he said. 

Pointing to the need for such cover- 
age he said in part: “Bank robbers are 
active. Paymasters are constantly being 
held up. Safes and vaults and even 
safe deposit boxes, which appear to be 
absolutely burglar- proof, are not im- 
mune. Tear gas protection is being put 
into banks and offices where large 
amounts of cash are exposed. We may 
allow a discount in the rate but the pro- 
tection is not infallible. 

“That the field for successful solicita- 
tion of burglary insurance is large and 
that it is broadening there is no doubt. 
We are anxious to accommodate you. 
Our underwriting strictures have been 
minimized. All we ask is that you pre- 
sent risks of good moral character, rea- 
sonably protected with regard to the ex- 
posure, adequately covered as to amount 
of insurance—and there will be no come- 
back.” 





D. G. NORTH INCORPORATES 

Donald G. North, prominent Connecti- 
cut local agent, has incorporated his 
agency at New Haven with an author- 
ized capital of $200,000. The name of the 
agency is North’s Insurance Agency, Inc., 
and the incorporators include D. G. 
North, T. W. Kiernan, Roger E. Alling, 
M. G. Wilson, Howard M, Newton and 
H. G. Mooney. 





KEMPER GROUP INSURANCE 

Group life insurance amounting to $1,- 
209,300 is now in force on the employes 
of the Kemper group of companies, the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and as- 
sociated companies. $1,044,300 of it is 


paid for by these companies, covering 
975 employes. 


NEW CENTURY ACCIDENT POLICY 


“Feature” Contract Will Cover All Med- 
ical Expenses Up to Policy Limit 
In Addition to Income 
The Century Indemnity is issuing a 
new accident policy called “The Feature,” 
which will cover all medical, surgical, 
hospital and nurse expenses incident to 
an accidental bodily injury up to a stated 
maximum. Premium rates are slightly 
higher than for the regular accident pol- 

icy. 

Heretofore, a certain amount each 
week has been payable for hospital con- 
finement. This amount, based upon the 
weekly indemnity, might not be sufficient 
to meet the expense per week, and was 
payable for a limited number of weeks. 
The new “Feature Accident Policy” pro- 
vides that it will pay the actual ex- 
pense, regardless of the period of disa- 
bility or the rate per week of such ex- 
pense, 

Indemnity for medical and surgical 
treatment was likewise limited to a spec- 
ified amount for certain operations, based 
upon the weekly indemnity. Under reg- 
ular policies it is specified that only one 
operation fee is payable, while the “Fea- 
ture Accident Policy” pays for any and 
all operations made necessary by the in- 
juries. 

Another expense covered by the “Fea- 
ture” is the doctor’s bill. Many injuries 
do not require a surgical oneration. but 
it is usually necessary and always advis- 
able to have a doctor, and that item, to- 
gether with the cost of x-ray photo- 
graphs, has not been covered. 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 
The Seaboard Surety has declared a 
dividend of 14% for the auarter ending 
June 30, payable August 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record July 31 


Nat’l Surety Abroad 


(Continued from Page 40) 

ply to business, including insurance. If 
it is something the banks and business 
people need; something they should 
have; and the approach is made with 
common sense, not too much persistence, 
but with patience, the innovation is ac- 
cepted. The National Surety’s repre- 
sentatives understand European psychol- 
ogy and business reactions. 


Joins International Credit Association 


The National Surety is writing some 
credit insurance abroad, not in a big 
way but is closely watching developments 
and it may expand in that direction, also. 
Anyway, it has become a member of the 
International Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion, which was organized some time ago 
for self-protection. There is a pooling 
of experience through inquiry and claim 
departments. In a way it is a sort of 
international Dun and Bradstreet fur- 
nishing information on export credits. 
The manner in which the exchange of 
information operates is indicated in the 
following paragraph taken from “Inter- 
national Mercantile Credit”: 

“A commercial concern operates under 
certain economic conditions and depends 
more or less upon them. If the situation 
of this concern is good the credit grant- 
ed is justified, but this situation may soon 
be bad under the influence of these con- 
ditions so that the concern may have to 
sustain losses which should have been 
avoided. You will no doubt remember 
a recent example of this in Brazil where 
the fluctuations in the rates of coffee 
were the cause of numerous failures in 
quite different branches of industry. 
Even the Emission Bank had to stop its 
payments. The credit insurance compa- 
nies have realized that it is essential for 
the exporter to be fully informed, not 
only regarding the individual credit of 
the importer, but also concerning the 
economic conditions of the country, 
which includes laws and commercial mor- 
ality. They have also realized that by 
insuring commercial credit, and cover- 
ing as much as possible the risk of in- 
solvency, they had no doubt reached their 
first goal, which was to lessen the risk.” 














